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The Patent Controversy in the Nineteenth Century” 


T HE patent system has lately been subjected to investigations by 
committees of Congress, and reforms have been proposed to meet 
some of the most serious criticisms. In recent publications commenting 
on these discussions it has been suggested that opposition to the patent 
system is a new development. A writer of a “history of the patent 
monopoly” asserted that “there never has been, until the present time, 
any criticism of this type of exclusive privilege,”* and he attributed the 
allegedly new attitude to “modern witch-hunters,” “hungry aspirants 
to public office,” and, by innuendo, to enemies of all private property.” 

In actual fact, the controversy about the patent of invention is very 
old, and the chief opponents of the system have been among the chief 
proponents of free enterprise. Measured by number of publications and 
by its political repercussions — chiefly in England, France, Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland — the controversy was at its height between 
1850 and 1875. The opposition demanded not merely reform but aboli- 
tion of the patent system. And for a few years it looked as if the 
abolitionist movement was going to be victorious.” 

The patent controversy, as most seesaw battles, attracted at the time 
the widest public interest; frequent reports appeared in the daily press 
and in weekly magazines. That the whole story was later forgotten and 
now seems to be unknown even to experts in this field is probably due to 






* The material used in this article resulted from research undertaken as part of a larger study 
being made with the assistance of grants from the Social Science Research Council and the 
American Philosophical Society. This assistance, together with that of the Lessing Rosenthal 
Fund for Economic Research at the Johns Hopkins University, is gratefully acknowledged. 

1 Harold G. Fox, Monopolies and Patents: A Study of the History and Future of the Patent 
Monopoly (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1947), p. 178. 

2 Ibid., pp. 200, 204, 206. 

3 “Tt is probable enough that the patent laws will be abolished ere long .. . ..—The Economist, 
June 5, 1869, p. 656. 
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the absence of any modern historical accounts of the debates that were 
carried on in the nineteenth century. It is the purpose of this article to 
give a systematic account of that patent controversy and to show that, 
despite all the changes in the economic scene, our thinking on the sub- 
ject has hardly changed over the century. 


I 


For a better understanding of “learned opinion” current at the outset 
of this controversy, it is advisable first to present a brief survey of the 
growth and spread of the patent system before 1850 and of its fortunes 
in the half century that followed. 


The Growth of the Patent System Until 1850 


Most writers on the origins of the patent system discuss almost exclu- 
sively the development of the use of patent grants in England under 
Elizabeth and James I. During this period the Crown’s policy of grant- 
ing privileges of monopoly under the royal prerogative culminated in 
the Statute of Monopolies of 1623, and the patent system reached a 
formal development there that it failed to do elsewhere until much 
later. This emphasis is correct up to a point. The Statute of Monopolies 
did provide the first patent law of a modern nation, and it grew directly 
out of the system of royal privileges. 

But a rather well-developed patent system had existed in Venice in the 
fifteenth century, and the practice of granting monopoly privileges to 
inventors was widely followed in many parts of western and central 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Almost everywhere 
in Europe privileges were granted to inventors or, more correctly, to 
innovating craftsmen and enterprisers. They were merely one species 
in the large genus of privileges, charters, franchises, licenses, and regu- 
lations issued by the Crown or by local governments within the mercan- 
tilist framework. Thus, apart from its expression in statute form, the 
patent system is not chiefly an English creation. It was developing 
simultaneously in several countries at about the same time, though not 
at the same rate. If the Statute of Monopolies has been called the Magna 
Charta of the rights of inventors, it is not because it originated patent 
protection for inventors but chiefly because it laid down the principle 
that only a “true and first inventor” should be granted a monopoly 
patent. 

By the end of the eighteenth century three of the important coun- 
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tries of the world had statutory patent systems. In France the Constitu- 
tional Assembly had passed a patent law in 1791. In the United States 
of America Congress had passed the first patent law in 1793. Inventors 
could obtain as a matter of right — merely de facto in England but 
de jure in France and the United States — patent protection from com- 
petition in the exploitation of their inventions. During the next half 
century the patent system, in the sense of a system of inventor’s protec- 
tion regulated by statutory law, spread to other countries. Patent laws 
were enacted in Austria in 1810, Russia in 1812, Prussia in 1815, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands in 1817, Spain in 1820, Bavaria in 1825, 
Sardinia in 1826, the Vatican State in 1833, Sweden in 1834, Wurttem- 
berg in 1836, Portugal in 1837, and Saxonia in 1843. 


The Rise of the Antipatent Movement 


For two hundred years after the enactment of the Statute of Monopo- 
lies in England the patent law had not been brought up for considera- 
tion or amendment in the Parliament.* It was around 1827 that the 
subject of patent reform first began to claim the attention of the legis- 
lature, chiefly because of complaints that the procedure for obtaining a 
patent was expensive, clumsy, and uncertain. Various groups were 
formed to obtain a law more favorable to inventors, and considerable 
agitation was carried on in Parliament and in the press. This provoked 
a counterattack, not from those who favored the existing law, but from 
those who wished to see the patent system abolished entirely. In the 
latter camp were the influential London Economist, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, some outstanding inventors of the time, mem- 
bers of Parliament, and representatives of manufacturing districts such 
as Manchester and Liverpool. 

Select committees of Parliament and royal commissions investigated 
the operation of the patent system in 1851-1852, in 1862-1865, and again 
in 1869-1872. Some of the testimony before these commissions was so 
damaging to the repute of the patent system that leading statesmen in 
the two houses of Parliament proposed the complete abolition of patent 
protection.” A patent-reform bill, drafted on the basis of the 1872 com- 


4E. Wyndham Hulme, “The History of the Patent System under the Prerogative and at 
Common Law,” Law Quarterly Review, XII (1896), 141. 

5 An American writer in the Revue de droit international et de législation comparée, 1 (1869), 
311, had the impression that “l’Angleterre parait s’acheminer vers une abolition compléte de ce 
systéme.” He added that the United States would never permit itself to fall behind other nations 
“in a matter of liberty”; if other countries should take the lead in the abolition of patent pro- 
tection, the United States would surely follow suit. 
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mission’s report, provided for a reduction of patent protection to seven 
years, strictest examination of patent applications, forfeit of patents not 
worked after two years, and compulsory licensing of all patents. The bill 
was passed by the House of Lords. 

In Germany a strong movement against the patent of invention began 
as a reaction not only to demands on the part of patent advocates for a 
strengthening of patent protection in the individual German states,” but 
also to demands for the adoption of uniform patent legislation for all 
member states of the German Zollverein.’ In the attacks on patent pro- 
tectionism, free-trade arguments were used more than they were in 
England, and economists were almost unanimous in the condemnation 
of the system.* Trade associations and chambers of commerce submitted 
reports recommending reform or abolition of the patent laws. The 
debate was carried on in books, pamphlets, journals, and in the daily 
press; in various societies of lawyers, engineers, and economists; and in 
the legislatures. Engineers, inventors, and would-be inventors, indus- 
trialists with a vested interest in patents, patent lawyers, and others who 
felt they stood to profit from the patent laws were wholehearted advo- 
cates of the system. They were opposed by commercial interests, by 
industrialists and inventors who felt their activities directly restricted, 
and by economists. 

After several years of public discussion, the government of Prussia 
decided to oppose the adoption of a patent law by the North German 
Federation, and in December 1868 Chancellor Bismarck announced his 
objections to the principle of patent protection. 

Switzerland was the only industrial country in Europe that had 
failed to adopt a patent system at this time. Several petitions to the 


6In 1850 the Berliner Polytechnische Gesellschaft submitted a draft for a patent law giving 
inventors rights they had not before enjoyed, especially by making the patent grant mandatory 
rather than discretionary for the government. See A. Pilenko, Das Recht des Erfinders (Berlin: 
Heymann, 1907), p. 96. 

7 John Prince-Smith, “Ueber Patente fiir Erfindungen,” Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirthschaft 
und Kulturgeschichte, Erster Jahrgang (1863), Ill, 150. Also Herman Grothe, Das Patentgesetz 
fiir das Deutsche Reich (Berlin, 1877), p. 7. 

8 At the annual meeting of the Kongress deutscher Volkswirthe held in Dresden, September 
1863, the following resolution was adopted “by an overwhelming majority”: “Considering that 
patents hinder rather than further the progress of invention; that they hamper the prompt 
general utilization of useful inventions; that on balance they cause more harm than benefit to 
the inventors themselves and, thus, are a highly deceptive form of compensation; the Congress 
of German Economists resolves: that patents of invention are injurious to common welfare.”— 
Translated from “Bericht iiber die Verhandlungen des sechsten Kongresses deutscher Volkswirthe 
zu Dresden am 14., 15., 16. und 17. September,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft und 
Kulturgeschichte, Erster Jahrgang (1863), III, 221. 
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government urging the institution of a patent system had been rejected. 
On the basis of a statement issued by faculty members of the Zurich 
Institute of Technology,’ the government continued to refute argu- 
ments of engineers who urged the adoption of a patent system. Having 
rejected previous proposals in 1849, 1851, 1854, and early in 1863, the 
legislature in December 1863 renewed its opposition to the patent sys- 
tem with a reference to the fact that “political economists of greatest 
competence” had declared that the principle of patent protection was 
“pernicious and indefensible” (verderblich und verwerflich).”° 

In Holland the antipatent movement was even more than elsewhere 
linked with the free-trade movement.”* This does not mean that the 
controversy was mainly one of ideologies. As a matter of fact, the chief 
issues centered around the workability of the patent laws and the 
difficulties of reforming them in a way satisfactory to the parties con- 
cerned.” The debate ended with a victory for the abolitionists: in July 
1869 the patent law was repealed. 


The Victory of the Patent Advocates 


At the end of the 1860’s the cause of patent protection seemed com- 
pletely lost. But the success of the antipatent movement in Europe was 
not lasting. The advocates of the patent system organized a mighty 
counteroffensive. The techniques of propaganda employed in the years 
between 1867 and 1877 were quite remarkable for the time. New 
societies for patent protection were formed, resolutions were drafted 
and distributed to the daily press, speakers were delegated to profes- 
sional and trade association meetings, floods of pamphlets and leaflets 
were released, articles were planted in trade journals and reproduced 
in daily papers, public competitions were announced with prizes for 
the best papers in defense of the patent system, petitions were submitted 


® Bolley and Kronauer, Gutachten tiber den Einfluss des Mangels eines Patentgesetzes auf die 
schweizerische Industrie (Zurich, 1862). The authors were professors of chemical and mechanical 
technology, respectively. 

10 Offizielles Bundesblatt, Jahrgang (1864), II, 510-11. 

11 At the International Congress for Tariff Reform in Brussels, 1856, Professor Akersdyck of 
the University of Utrecht stated that after abolishing the barriers to free trade one should now 
turn to removing the fetters by which the patents have shackled the freedom of labor. 
Cf. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns, “De quelques manifestations récentes de l’opinion publique en 
Europe au sujet des brevets d’invention,” Revue de droit international et de législation com- 
parée, 1 (1869), 605. 

12 Mr. Godefroi, leading member of the Liberal party, stated during the debate in the Dutch 
Parliament: “I am thoroughly persuaded that a good law of patents is an impossibility.”—Quoted 
in the British House of Commons Sessional Papers, LX1, doc. 41 (February 16, 1870). 
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to governments and legislatures, international meetings were arranged, 
and compromises were made with groups inclined to endorse liberal 
patent reforms.”® 

It is not contended here that propaganda alone succeeded in turning 
the tide. Several explanations of the rather sudden disappearance of the 
antipatent movement after 1873 have been offered, but the best is found 
in the simultaneous weakening of the free-trade movement in Europe 
in consequence of the severe depression in these years. The idea of patent 
protection regained its public appeal when, affer the crisis of 1873, 
protectionists won out over the free traders.”* 

Whatever the reasons for the silencing of the opposition to strong 
patent protection, the reversal of opinion is clearly evidenced by the 
actions of the legislatures in the various countries. In England the 
Patent Bill of 1874, which had been passed by the House of Lords, was 
withdrawn in the House of Commons. In Germany a uniform patent 
law for the entire Reich was adopted in 1877. Switzerland, more con- 
servative than most other European countries, held out longer against 
the pressures of the patent advocates. In a referendum in 1882 the con- 
stitutional amendment required for the adoption of patent legislation 
was rejected, though only by a small majority.” The people yielded 
eventually after strong external pressures had attached to the lack of 
a patent system the stigma of “piracy” and threatened the pirate nation 
with discrimination in commercial policy. A new referendum, in 1887, 
enabled the legislature to pass a patent law.’® Holland was the last 
bastion of “free trade in inventions”: for forty-two years after 1869 no 
patents were granted. Only in 1910 was a iiew patent law adopted, 
which came into force in 1912." 


II 


In the course of the patent controversy on the political scene, econo- 
mists began to turn their special attention to the economic effects of 


13 See Grothe, Das Patentgesetz, pp. 7-49; Pilenko, Das Recht des Erfinders, pp. 96 ff.; 
and others. 

14 Representative Ackermann, opening the debate on the patent bill in the German Reichstag 
on March 2, 1877, stated that “thanks to the bad crisis” public opinion had turned away from 
“the pernicious theory of the dominating school” teaching the “principles of free competition 
and free trade.”—Grothe, Das Patentgesetz, p. 52. 

15 Botschaft des Bundesrathes an die Bundesversammlung betreffend Forderung der Land- 
wirthschaft, Industrie und Gewerbe, und Schutz des gewerblichen Eigenthums, June 1, 1886, p. 5. 

16E, Guyer, Einfiihrung in das Schweizerische Erfindungsrecht (Zurich: Fachschriften-Verlag, 
1916), p. 14. 

17 W. Moorrees, Het Octrooirecht (Sgravenhage: Mouton, 1912), I, 313, 359. 
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patent protection. This does not mean that economists before 1850 
had been silent on this subject. Some of them had given their views 
in their general discussions of monopolies, governmental policy, and 
competition. 


Early Economic Opinion 


Before the 1850’s the voices of economists were far more often approv- 
ing than critical of the patent system. This is particularly true of Eng- 
land, where the classical writers accepted the traditional philosophy 
expressed in the Statute of Monopolies of 1623: the temporary monop- 
olies in the exploitation of innovations should be exempt from the 
general proscription of monopoly because of their special character and 
function. Jeremy Bentham went so far as to say that the exclusive 
privilege given to inventors “has nothing in common with monopolies 
which are so justly decried.” ** Although Adam Smith found that 
monopolies in trade “deranged more or less the natural distribution of 
the stock of society,” which was “necessarily hurtful to the society in 
which it takes place,” *® he argued that a temporary monopoly granted 
to the inventor of a new machine could be justified as a means of 
rewarding risk and expense.” John Stuart Mill stated categorically that 
“the condemnation of monopolies ought not to extend to patents... ,” 
and he explained why he thought so.” 

The German cameralists had reservations, if not objections. Johann 
Heinrich von Justi, writing earlier than Smith and Bentham, opposed 
the granting of patents. He was convinced that it was important to 
reward inventors and thereby to encourage new ventures, but not 
through “monopolies and similar privileges”; to reward inventions “by 
privileges leading to monopoly positions cannot . . . be regarded as 
beneficial to the welfare of the country ....” *” Ludwig Heinrich Jakob 
approved of patents only for inventions that had been particularly 
expensive and “could not just as easily have been made by others”; 
patents for “accidental inventions” and “insignificant artifices” could 


18 Jeremy Bentham, “Observation on Parts of the Declaration of Rights, as Proposed by 
Citizen Sieyes.” First published in French, republished from the English MS. in The Works of 
Jeremy Bentham, ed. John Bowring (Edinburgh, 1843), II, 533. 

19 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (“World’s Classics”; London: Oxford University Press, 
1928), Bk. IV, chap. vii, Part III, 244 (first published, 1776). 

20 Ibid., Bk. V, chap. 1, Part III, 388. 

21 John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, ed. W. J. Ashley (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909), Bk. V, chap. x, 932 (first published, 1848). 

*2 Johann Heinrich Gottlobs von Justi, Staatswirthschaft oder systematische Abhandlung aller 
oekonomischen und Cameral-Wissenschaften, die zur Regierung eines Landes erfodert werden 
(2d ed.; Leipzig, 1758), I, 209; II, 613. 
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easily paralyze the industry of others and, therefore, would be iniqui- 
tous.” Johann Friedrich Lotz wrote that it might be “fair and economi- 
cally advantageous for a nation to compensate the inventor . . . for the 
efforts and possibly considerable expenses” but that it was “very ques- 
tionable whether monopolization of his invention is the right kind of 
compensation.” ** Karl Heinrich Rau, on the other hand, found that, 
though “some important inventions are made by accident,” many 
inventions were the result of great effort and that one “would not make 
such sacrifices if he could not hope for a period of protection from 
encroachment by competitors in the use of his invention.” *° 

In France, Jean Baptiste Say agreed with the English classical writers. 
“Who could reasonably complain about a merely apparent privilege ?”, 
he asked. “Jt neither harms nor hinders any branch of industry that was 
previously known. The costs are paid only by those who do not mind 
paying them; their wants . . . are not less fully satisfied than before.” *° 
Simonde de Sismondi, the dissenter, dissented on this issue as on most 
others. In his view, 


the result of the privilege granted to an inventor is to give him a monopoly position 
in the market against the other producers in the country. As a consequence the 
consumers benefit very little from the invention, the inventor gains much, the other 
producers lose, and their workers fall into misery. 


He wanted “all inventions immediately made known and immediately 
subjected to imitation by all the competitors of the inventor.” If the zeal 
of inventors should thereby be cooled, this would be a most welcome 
result, in Sismondi’s opinion.” On the other extreme, there was in 
France a large literature urging perpetual rights in intellectual products, 
assignable and hereditary forever. Against the claims for such majorats 
in ideas Proudhon wrote a satiric pamphlet.** But he did not object 
to temporary protection, for he regarded the striving toward temporary 
monopolies in industry as the most effective stimulus of progress. 
Indeed, without the possibility of monopoly, society could not progress. 


23 Ludwig Heinrich Jakob, Grundsatze der Polizeigesetzgebung und der Polizeianstalten (2d 
ed.; Halle, 1837), p. 375 (first published, 1809). 

24 Johann Friedrich Eusebius Lotz, Handbuch der Staatswirthschaftslehre (Erlangen, 1822), 
II, 118. 

25 Karl Heinrich Rau, Grundsdtze der Volkswirthschaftspolitik, Lehrbuch der politischen 
Ockonomie (3d ed.; Heidelberg, 1844), II, 362. 

26 Jean Baptiste Say, Traité d’économie politique (1st ed.; Paris, 1803), p. 263. This passage 
does not appear in some later editions. 

27 J.-C.-L. Simonde de Sismondi, Nouveaux principes d’économie politique ou de la richesse 
dans ses rapport avec la population (2d ed.; Paris, 1827), II, 334-35. 

28 Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, Les Majorats littéraires (‘Complete Works”; Paris, 1868), Vol. XVI. 
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Thus, he found that the grant of temporary monopolies to inventors 
was a “necessity” in our society.” The most prolific advocate of per- 
petual patent protection was the Belgian, J.-B.-A.M. Jobard, who be- 
tween 1829 and 1852 published no less than forty-eight books, ranging 
from brief pamphlets to five-hundred-page tomes, on the same subject. 
The zdée fixe which possessed him was that everyone had a permanent 
and inalienable natural right to the sole disposal of himself and his 
work. For this right he coined the term “monautopoly,” meaning a 
monopoly of oneself. Competition, to him, was the cause of poverty— 
one of his mottoes was, “Ne laissez pas tous faire, ne laissez pas tout 
passer” —and tariffs and patents, both institutions for the restriction of 
competition, were the two most important factors in progress.*” This 
issue, tariff and patent protectionism versus free trade, external and 
internal, was joined by most economists of the 1860’s and 1870's. Among 
French economists, Michel Chevalier was probably the most emphatic 
in the joint antagonism to tariffs and patents, declaring that both “stem 
from the same doctrine and result in the same abuses.” ** 

The strength in nineteenth-century Europe of the movements against 
privilege and monopoly and for free international trade was such that 
the ideological linking of patent protectionism with tariff protectionism 
and of patent monopoly with monopoly privileges in general tended 
to help the opponents and to weaken the defenders of the patent system. 
It was strategically essential for the latter to separate as far as possible 
the idea of patent protection from the monopoly issue and from the free- 
trade issue.” This was attempted by presenting the case of patent 
protection as one of natural law and private property, of man’s right 
to live by his work and society’s duty to secure him his fair share, and 
of society’s interest in achieving swift industrial progress at the smallest 
possible cost. The arguments for patents, formulated in these terms and 
opposed and defended during the controversy of the nineteenth century, 
are still used today whenever the patent system is debated. Indeed, 


29 Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, Systéme des contradictions économiques ou la philosophie de la 
misére (2d ed.; Paris, 1850), I, 235-42 (first published, 1846). 

30 J,.-B.-A.-M. Jobard, Nouvelle économie sociale ou monautopole industriel, artistique, com- 
mercial et littéraire (Paris, 1844), pp. 5, 130, 239, et passim. 

31 Michel Chevalier, Les Brevets d’inventions dans leur relations au principe de la liberté de 
travail et de l’égalité (Paris, 1878), p. 38. 

32 Most authoritative support came from John Stuart Mill: “I have seen with real alarm 
several recent attempts, in quarters carrying some authority, to impugn the principle of patents 
altogether; attempts which, if practically successful, would enthrone free stealing under the 
prostituted name of free trade, and make the men of brains, still more than at present, the needy 
retainers and dependents of the men of money-bags.”—Mill, Principles of Political Economy, 


Pp. 932. 
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little, if anything, has been said for or against the patent system in the 
twentieth century that was not said equally well in the nineteenth. 


The Four Main Arguments 


It is possible to distinguish four fundamentally different lines of argu- 
ment to justify the creation of patent rights, each of which starts from 
a different point but arrives at the same conclusion. The four kinds of 
argument are thrown together by most supporters of the patent system 
and presented without regard to consistency. Nearly every assumption, 
every assertion of fact, and every inference has been vigorously chal- 
lenged by opponents of the system. 

Argument Type One: A man has a natural property right in his own 
ideas. Their appropriation by others must be condemned as stealing. 
Society is morally obligated to recognize and protect this property right. 
Property is in essence exclusive. Hence enforcement of exclusivity in 
the use of a patented invention is the only appropriate way for society 
to recognize this property right. 

Argument Type Two: Justice requires that a man receive, and there- 
fore that society secure to him, reward for his services in proportion as 
these services are useful to society. Inventors render useful services. The 
most appropriate way to secure to inventors rewards commensurate 
with their services is by means of exclusive patent rights in their 
inventions. 

Argument Type Three: Industrial progress is desirable to society. 
Inventions and their exploitation are necessary to secure industrial 
progress. Neither invention nor exploitation of invention will be ob- 
tained to any adequate extent unless inventors and capitalists have 
hopes that successful ventures will yield profits which make it worth 
their while to make their efforts and risk their money. The simplest, 
cheapest, and most effective way for society to hold out these incentives 
is to grant exclusive patent rights in inventions. 

Argument Type Four: Industrial progress is desirable to society. To 
secure it at a sustained rate it is necessary that new inventions become 
generally known as parts of the technology of society. In the absence of 
protection against immediate imitation of novel technological ideas, an 
inventor will keep his invention secret. The secret will die with him, 
and society will thereby lose the new art. Hence it is in the interest of 
society to induce the inventor to disclose his secret for the use of future 
generations. This can best be done by granting exclusive patent rights 
to the inventor in return for public disclosure of his invention. 
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The four types of argument are independent of one another. Any 
one of them may be upheld if the other three should be rejected. The 
first two are based on ethical norms, the last two on political expediency. 
The first is anchored in conceptions of natural law, giving the inventor 
a natural right to protection; the second calls for protection in the name 
of fairness to secure the inventor his just reward. The third, resting on 
the assumption that not enough inventions would be made and utilized 
without adequate inducements, recommends patent protection as the 
best inducement. The fourth, fearing the loss of inventions through 
secrecy, recommends patent protection as a means of inducing dis- 
closure and publicity. In the following, all four types of argument are 
in turn discussed, chiefly in the words of writers who participated, as 
defenders or opponents, in the controversy of the nineteenth century. 


The Natural Property Right in Ideas 


That a man has a “natural” property right in his own ideas was a 
principle solemnly adopted by the French Constitutional Assembly in 
1791. In the preamble of the patent law passed in that year it was stated 


that every novel idea whose realization or development can become useful to 
society belongs primarily to him who conceived it, and that it would be a viola- 
tion of the rights of man in their very essence if an industrial invention were not 
regarded as the property of its creator.3# 


The notion of private property of ideas challenged the ingenuity of 
lawyers and philosophers, especially when many writers insisted that 
intellectual property was not different in logical nature from material 
property,°* and others went as far as to say that a man’s property in 
his ideas was more sacred than his property in things material.” 


33 Law of January 7, 1791, in Anton Schuller, Handbuch der Gesetze tiber ausschliessende 
Privilegien auf neue Erfindungen, Entdeckungen und Verbesserungen im Gebiete der Industrie 
(Vienna, 1843). 

34 “There are still today, even among the clearest thinkers, some who do not see and do not 
comprehend property unless it is right before their eyes in the material form of a piece of land 
or a house.”—Etienne Blanc, “Introduction,” in E. Blanc and A. Beaume, Code général de la 
propriété industrielle, littéraire et artistique (Paris, 1854). A large number of French economists, 
including Frederic Passy, V. Modeste, J. Simon, and Joseph Garnier, refused to admit a logical 
difference between property in things material and in ideas. A Belgian writer put this thesis 
right into the title of his article. See C. Le Hardy de Beaulieu, “La Propriété des inventions 
est un propriété comme une autre,” Journal des économistes, XIl (3d Ser.) (1868), 251-59. 

35 This was one of the main arguments Stanislas de Boufiler used in presenting the patent bill 
to the Constitutional Assembly in December 1790: “If there is for man any genuine property 
it is thought, . . . and the tree which grows on a field does not so incontrovertibly belong to 
the owner of the field as the idea which springs from a man’s mind belongs to its author. 
Invention, the source of the arts, is also the source of property: it is primary property, while all 
other property is merely conventional . . . ."—Augustin-Charles Renouard, Traité des brevets 
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The concepts of “property” ** and of “intellectual product” *" were 


carefully analyzed by lawyers, philosophers, and economists. Everyone 
was willing to concede that a man of course has exclusive control of his 
new idea before he communicates it to others; but, once he shares it 
with others, exclusive control is obviously gone; when others are also 
in possession of the idea, nothing can be done to accomplish “restitu- 
tion.” To restrain others from selling products that embody the same 
idea is obviously a possible use of state power but has nothing to do 
with “natural property rights.” This was made absolutely clear by 
numerous lawyers ** and economists.*® They pointed out that the logical 
elements of the concept of property as applied to material things— 
occupation, possession, control, appropriation, restitution, and so forth 
—were largely inapplicable to “ideas” or “creations of the intellect.” *° 
In contrast to property in material things, explained the German econo- 
mist, Schaffle, so-called intellectual property is neither control of a thing 
nor of an idea but rather “control of a market” for things embodying 
an idea.** 


2» 36 





d’invention (3d ed.; Paris, 1865), pp. 89-90 (first published, 1825). Among British economists 
who accepted this doctrine were Macleod and McCulloch: “Just as the mind of man is admitted 
to be of a much higher nature than his body, so is the service rendered to his mind of a much 
higher nature than one rendered to his body. Hence, ideas are much loftier species of property 
than material wealth.’—Henry Dunning Macleod, The Elements of Political Economy (London, 
1858), p. 181. “Of all the species of property a man can possess, the fruits of his mental labours 
seem to be most peculiarly his own.”—J. R. McCulloch, “Book, Books,” A Dictionary, Practical, 
Theoretical and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation (2d ed.; London, 1836), 
Pp. 139. 

36 See, for example, F. Charles L. Comte, Traité de la propriété (Paris, 1834), II, 28 ff. The 
concept of property and the possibility or impossibility of its application to purely intellectual 
products had been previously examined by Kant and other philosophers in connection with the 
controversy about “‘literary property.” 

37 See, for example, Proudhon, Les Majorats littéraires, chap. i. 

38 For example, A. Krauss, Geist der Osterreichischen Gesetzgebung zur Aufmunterung der 
Erfindungen (Vienna, 1838), pp. 7-20; and Thomas Webster, “Patent Law” (an abstract of 
proceedings), Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
1862 (London, 1863), p. 885. 

39 The French economist, Coquelin, for example, speaks of “that strange confusion of thought 
which puts on the same level an invention . . . the peculiar characteristic of which is that it 
can be disseminated through many minds and can be exploited in a hundred different places 
at the same time—with a material object, necessarily circumscribed, which, because it cannot be 
divided, can only be possessed by one man and which cannot be usefully exploited except where 
it is... .”—Charles Coquelin, “Brevets d’invention,” Dictionaire de l’économie politique (Paris, 
1873), p. 217. 

40 “Property in ideas, once published, is an insoluble contradiction.” He who complains about 
the “theft” of his idea “complains that something has been stolen which he still possesses, and 
he wants back something which, if given to him a thousand times, would add nothing to his 
possession.”——-Hermann Rentzsch, “Geistiges Eigenthum,” Handwérterbuch der Volkswirtschaft 
(Leipzig, 1866), pp. 333-34. 

41 Albert E. F. Schaffle, Die nationalékonomische Theorie der ausschliessenden Absatzver- 
hiltnisse (Tubingen, 1867), pp. 113-14. 
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One of the favorite formulations of the property argument by the 
patent advocates was in terms of man’s natural right to the fruits of his 
labor. The product of one’s labor must be recognized as one’s property. 
This form of the argument was challenged by Rodriguez, a Spanish 
economist, as follows: 

Labor, in fact, is not the z7#le to it [the invention], but only the rational method 
of acquiring it . .. . Labor results in property when it results in an exclusive 
appropriation; when the product can only belong to him who has done the work; 


when it would be necessary to take the article or utility created away from its 
possessor before it can be used by another person.*” 


But, as Chevalier emphasized, “an idea can belong to an unlimited 
number of persons; it is indeed the essence of an idea that, once pub- 
lished, it belongs to all the world... .” * 

Outside France only a relatively few writers came to the defense of 
the concept of intellectual property. In Germany, Rudolf Klostermann 
tried to prove that manual labor created property in things while intel- 
lectual labor created property in ideas.** A reviewer of his book pointed 
out the absurdity of such an attempt.* In England, Henry Macleod, 
the economist noted for his theories of credit and capital, declared 
“that the productions of a man’s mind are now recognized to be as truly 
his own property and the fruits of his industry as the production of 
material wealth” and that “it is hard to see on what grounds he can be 
denied the same [that is, permanent] tenure in one as in the other.” *° 

A middle position on the question of natural property rights was 
taken by Max Wirth, writing a minority report in a committee on 
patents of the Society of German Economists. The majority report, 
made by Prince-Smith, had rejected the concept of intellectual property 
as an untenable political fabrication. Wirth defended the concept as 
well as the right to protection but denied that inventions were such 
intellectual property and deserved any protection. 

Inventions do not belong in the category of intellectual property, because inven- 


tions are emanations of the current state of civilization and, thus, common prop- 
erty .... What the artist or poet creates is always something quite individual 


42 G. Rodriguez, in C. Le Hardy de Beaulieu, “Discussion sur la propriété des inventions,” 
Journal des économistes, XXXIV (2d Ser.) (1862), 81. (Italics in the original.) 

43 Michel Chevalier, in session of June 5, 1869, Annales de la Société d’Economie Politique 
(Paris: Guillaumin, 1895), VIII, 114. 

44 Rudolf Klostermann, Das geistige Eigentum an Schriften, Kunstwerken und Erfindungen 
nach Preussischem und internationalen Rechte (Berlin, 1867, 1869), 2 vols. 

45 Otto Michaelis, “Zur Selbstkritik des Patentschutzes,” Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirtschaft 
und Kulturgeschichte, Siebenter Jahrgang (1870), XXIX, 100-21, esp. 108. 

46 Macleod, Elements of Political Economy, p. 182. 
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and cannot simultaneously be created by anyone else in exact likeness. In the case 
of inventions, however, this is easily possible, and experience has taught us that 
one and the same invention can be made at the same time by two different persons: 
—inventions are merely blossoms on the tree of civilization.‘ 


Taking up this odd metaphor, or perhaps developing it independently, 
Bohmert, economics professor at Zurich, claimed that patents were now 
being more and more recognized to be “rotten fruits on the tree of 
civilization” and “ripe to fall.” * 

Wirth’s position—accepting the theory of property rights in ideas but 
denying its applicability to technological inventions—was also Cheva- 
lier’s, who said: 


Literary and artistic works have a perfectly decided character of individuality, 
and on this account they constitute a distinct property, which the law can recog- 
nize. In contrast to this, the character of individuality is wanting in real or sup- 
posed inventions, which are the object of patents, since what one man made today, 
another—a hundred others—may make tomorrow.*® 


R. A. Macfie, the most vocal patent abolitionist in England” and a 
severe critic of the theory of natural property rights in inventions, 
declared that if there were any “natural rights” in connection with 
inventions it would be the inventor’s “right to use his own invention.” 
But just this right, he argued, was frequently denied under the patent 
system: all too often an inventor would find himself barred from using 
his own idea because somebody else had obtained a patent on it; this 
might happen even if his idea were better than the patented one but 
was considered a version of it.” This point was stressed also by J. E. T. 


47 Max Wirth, in “Bericht tiber die Verhandlungen des sechsten Kongresses deutscher Volks- 
witthe zu Dresden am 14., 15., 16. und 17. September,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft 
und Kulturgeschichte, Erster Jahrgang (1863), III, 222. Max Wirth, an economist on the 
editorial board of that journal, must not be confused with Franz Wirth, patent lawyer and 
author of several books on patent laws and its reform, or with Richard Wirth, another writer 
on the legal side of the subject. 

48 Viktor Bohmert, ‘Die Erfindungspatente nach volkswirtschaftlichen Grundsatzen und indus- 
triellen Erfahrungen; mit besonderer Riicksicht auf England und die Schweiz,” Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Volkswirtschaft und Kulturgeschichte, Siebenter Jahrgang (1869), XXV, 80. 

49 Michel Chevalier, Introduction to Rapports du jury francais sur V’exposition universelle de 
1862 (Paris, 1862). 

50 Robert Andrew Macfie published several books (at least five) and made innumerable 
speeches on the subject before national and international conferences and in the House of 
Commons. One of his critics, irked by his opposition to patents, stated that Macfie’s experiences 
as a sugar manufacturer, president of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and member of 
Parliament did not qualify him to pronounce upon patent theory—See “The Patent Laws,” 
Westminster Review, XXVI1 (N.S.) (October 1864), 329. Another critic, however, remarked 
that Macfie’s views were obviously those of “a theorist rather than a practical man.”—See 
Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1862 (London, 
1863), p. 885. 

51. R. A. Macfie, The Patent Question under Free Trade (2d ed.; London, 1864), p. 8. 
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Rogers, professor at Oxford and London,” and by the French economist, 
Coquelin.”* 

As early as 1850 an editorial in the London Economist presented 
similar views as follows: 


Before ... [the inventors] can ... establish a right of property in their inven- 
tions, they ought to give up all the knowledge and assistance they have derived 
from the knowledge and inventions of others. That is impossible, and the impos- 
sibility shows that their minds and their inventions are, in fact, parts of the great 
mental whole of society, and that they have no right of property in their inventions, 
except that they can keep them to themselves if they please and own all the material 
objects in which they may realize their mental conceptions.** 


The whole notion of natural rights of property in ideas in general, 
and in inventions in particular, makes sense only to those who recognize 
“natural law” and accept private property as part of it. To others, private 
property in anything is merely an institution given the sanction of posi- 
tive law for a social purpose; hence it should be confined to areas where 
the purpose is good. Prince-Smith, the leading German free-trade 
economist, took this view: 


Any claim for protection of private property is a demand for the intervention of 
the power of the state, which should follow exclusively the dictate of common 
welfare. With regard to property in things the dictate of common welfare is 
firmly established. How is it with regard to the socalled intellectual property and, 
above all, patents of invention? ®5 


He answered his own question most emphatically to the effect that 
patents were “injurious to the progress of production and to the com- 
mon welfare and, thus, illegitimate in the light of the principle of 
property rights.” °° 

A distinction that Rogers made between “natural” property rights 
and “factitious” property rights is also designed to emphasize the dif- 


52 “By a perfectly independent train of thought, another person may have discovered simul- 
taneously exactly the same utility, but he has been last in the race [for the patent] and he 
must forego his natural privilege of labour ... .”"—J. E. T. Rogers, “On the Rationale and 
Working of the Patent Laws,” Journal of the Statistical Society of London, XXVI (1863), 125. 

53 Coquelin, “Brevets d’invention,” Dictionaire de l’économie politique, 218. 

54 The Economist (London), December 28, 1850, p. 1434. In a similar vein, T.-N. Bénard 
stated that to abolish patents was “not a question of expropriating the inventor, but rather of 
preventing the expropriation of the whole society, which in its heritage possesses all the 
elements used by the inventors.” —Annales de la Société d’Economie Politique (Paris: Guillaumin, 
1895), VIII (1869-70), 103-4. 

*® Prince-Smith, “Ueber Patente fiir Erfindungen,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft und 
Kulturgeschichte, Wl, 157. 

56 Tbid., Wl, 161. 
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ference between natural and positive law.” There are many writers who 
habitually call all sorts of rights by the name of property.** This may 
be a harmless waste of words, or it may have a purpose. It happens that 
those who started using the word property in connection with inven- 
tions had a very definite purpose in mind: they wanted to substitute 
a word with a respectable connotation, “property,” for a word that 
had an unpleasant ring, “privilege.” This was a very deliberate choice 
on the part of politicians working for the adoption of a patent law 
in the French Constitutional Assembly. De Bouffler, reporting the bill 
to the Assembly, knew that “the spirit of the time was so much for 
liberty and equality, and against privileges and monopolies of any sort” 
that there was no hope of saving the institution of patent privileges 
except under an acceptable theory. Thus, according to Rentzsch, De 
Bouffler and his friends in deliberate insincerity “construed the artificial 
theory of the property rights of the inventor” as a part of the rights of 
man.” De Bouffler obviously knew “what’s in a name.” As monopoly 
privileges, the patents for inventions would be rejected by the Assembly 
or, if accepted, would be disdained by the people; as natural property 
rights, they would be accepted and respected.” This appraisal of popular 


57 “The law may give him [the patentee] a property, as the law may allow any other privilege 
which invades the liberty of other men; but his right has a factitious and not a natural 
origin . . . .”—Rogers, “On the Rationale and Working of the Patent Laws,” Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London, XXVI (1863), 125. A similar thought was expressed by the French- 
man, Paul Coq, who however accepted the rights of writers and artists as natural property: 
“One must not confuse the property right which springs from the creation of a work of art 
or literature with the factitious property which is decreed for the profit of industry.”—Annales 
de la Société d’Economie Politique, VIII (1869-70), 110. 

58 It should be clear that “a property right in a right is nothing else but the right itself.”— 
Julius Jolly, Die Lehre vom Nachdruck (Heidelberg, 1852), p. 69. To speak of “property in a 
right” is certainly not the same as to say that “this right is a property right.” 

59 Rentzsch, “Geistiges Eigenthum, Handworterbuch der Volkswirtschaft, p. 335. 

60 In a speech in May 1791, defending the patent law in the Assembly, De Bouffler referred 
to critics who “use the expression of exclusive privilege in preference to other expressions which 
would be just as correct but less odious.”—Renouard, Traité des brevets d’invention, p. 103. 
Renouard mentioned that “the necessity of recognizing a privilege visibly embarrassed the 
reporter; he hardly dared to admit that he proposed a privilege, and that certain privileges were 
equitable.” —Ibid., p. 89. The same strategy was repeated in 1843, when the French Chambers 
considered a new patent law. But by this time the government felt that the property theory was 
unnecessary, and its bill did not contain any reference to the inventor’s property right in his idea. 
Vicomte Dubouchage, in the Upper Chamber, appealed to the members to insert the omitted 
word, “property,” in the text of the bill: “To insert the word property is not a matter of 
indifference, because words may have great influence upon minds, .. . , the ordinary person 
will respect the invention of his neighbor if he is convinced that it is property, if the law pro- 
claims it so. But if the law is silent on this point, if on the contrary, one calls it a privilege, in an 
age when these are detested in France, if one says that it is a monopoly, then indeed, this true 
property .. . will not be respected by the envious, who will say: it is a monopoly, let’s do away 
with it.’—Chambre des Pairs, séance du 24 Mars, 1843; Le Moniteur universel, No. 84, March 25, 
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ways of thinking was certainly correct. For more than seventy years 
afterward scholars seriously debated the notion of a property in ideas, 
a notion first proposed, to put it bluntly, as a political ruse. 

In the long run, however, the ruse backfired. During the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, chiefly in Germany, the patent opposition 
was able to weaken the cause of patent protection partly by demolishing 
its shaky construction as a natural property right. German patent advo- 
cates found it expedient to abandon this position and retreat to stronger 


The Just Reward for the Inventor 


A safer and sounder defense of the claims of inventors was founded 
on their moral rights to receive reward for services rendered. Many of 
those who rejected the notion of private property in ideas saw justice 
in securing a reward to the inventor for his labor and accepted the 
institution of the patent as the best method of doing it. Thus, John 
Stuart Mill stated: 

That he, the inventor, ought to be both compensated and rewarded .. . will 
not be denied .. . . it would be a gross immorality of the law to set everybody 


free to use a person’s work without his consent, and without giving him an 
equivalent.®* 


That morality and justice called for pecuniary rewards for inventors 
has been denied on several grounds. “Geniuses, just as the stars, must 
shine without pay,” was a Swiss comment on this point.®* To others, 





1843, p. 542. The appeal of the Vicomte was in vain. The French Patent Law of 1844 omitted 
the word. 

61 One of the defenders of patents in Germany wrote in 1877, in the year of the victory of 
his group: “It is interesting to observe that the advocates of the patent system in Germany, cor- 
rectly understanding that this theoretical and sophistic debate [about the so-called ‘property in 
jdeas’] was absolutely sterile, did not go much into this question and, if so, only to refute 
the crassest absurdities in the theorizing of the anti-patent people.”—Grothe, Das Patentgesetz, 
p. 4. As a matter of fact, the chief draftsman of the German patent law emphasized that “prop- 
erty rights are . . . inseparably linked with material things.”—See F. Bitzer, Vorschlage fiir ein 
deutsches Patentgesetz (Stuttgart, 1864), p. 122. On the other hand, French lawyers clung to 
the property construction. At an international congress in 1878 in Paris, they were able to obtain 
acceptance of the following resolution: “The right of inventors .. . is a property right; statutory 
law does not create it, but merely regulates it.”—‘Le Congrés International de la Propriété 
Industrielle, tenu 4 Paris en Septembre 1878,” Journal des économistes, 1V (4th Ser.) (1878), 89. 

62 “The inventor has, as other men, the right to live by his work, the results of which are so 
profitable to all. The products of his invention ought to be his to exchange freely, sheltered from 
harmful and ruinous competition, receiving a price in proportion to their utility and the value of 
the satisfaction they give to those who use them.”—Renouard, Traité des brevets d’invention, 
p. II. 

83 Mill, Principles of Political Economy, p. 932. 

64 Cited disapprovingly by Wilhelm Roscher, System der Volkswirtschaft (“Nationalékonomik 
des Handels und Gewerbefleisses”; Stuttgart, 1881), III, 758. 
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the theory of the social origin of inventions was the strongest argument 
against rewards to individual inventors. Thus, John Lewis Ricardo © 
insisted that “nearly all useful inventions depend less on any individual 
than on the progress of society” and there was no need to “reward 
chim who might be lucky enough to be the first to hit on the thing 
required.” °° 

Other participants in the patent controversy did not deny the inven- 
tor’s moral right to be rewarded for his work but held that such reward 
would come without intervention. If an inventor was really ahead of 
others, the time interval between his use of the invention and its imita- 
tion by his competitors would secure him temporary profits or rents 
sufficient to reward him for his contribution. This point was particularly 
stressed by Schaffle, who recognized the need of governmental pro- 
tection against the pirating of books but denied similar privileges for 
industrial inventions. The essential difference is “the speed with which 
new ideas spread, the interval . . . which may afford a priority in the 
commercial exploitation of new ideas.” * In Schaffle’s opinion this 
interval is too short in the book-publishing business, where cheaper, 
pirated editions can be put on the market almost without delay, making 
it impossible for the first publisher to earn enough to pay the author. 
In the exploitation of industrial inventions, however, the head start 
of the first user should as a rule suffice to enable him to earn enough 
to cover a reward for the inventor.® 

This theory of the innovator’s head-start profits, as it may be called, 
gained wide respect, but, at a time in which competition was assumed 
to be almost perfect, the objection that profits would be wiped out too 


65 John Lewis Ricardo, author of History and Anatomy of Navigation Laws, was a nephew 
of David Ricardo. He was president of a London bank and a member of Parliament. Until his 
death in 1862 he was, according to Macfie, the “principal advocate of reform or abolition of the 
patent system” in the House of Commons. 

66 Reporting on the hearings of the Select Committee and on the testimony offered by 
Ricardo, The Economist wrote: “‘. . . nearly all useful inventions depend less on any individual ' 
than on the progress of society. A want is felt... , ingenuity is directed to supply it; and the 
consequence is, that a great number of suggestions or inventions of a similar kind come to light. 
‘The ideas of men,’ said Mr. Ricardo, ‘are set in motion by exactly the same circumstances’. 
So we find continually a great number of similar patents taken out about the same time. Thus 
the want suggests the invention, and though the State should not reward him who might be 
lucky enough to be the first to hit on the thing required, the want growing from society, and 
not from the individual or from the Government, would most certainly produce the required 
means of gratifying it... .”—The Economist, July 26, 1851, p. 812. 

67 Schaffle, Die nationalékonomische Theorie, p. 141. 

68 Jbid., p. 150. 
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quickly was plausible. Were competition to operate without any limita- 
tions or frictions, inventors could not earn a reward. 

This still did not prove that justice called for a patent system. One 
might recognize that pecuniary rewards for the inventors’ efforts were 
required as a matter of justice, and one might also recognize the need 
for governmental intervention to secure these rewards because without 
such intervention the competitive economy would work with too little 
friction to allow adequate innovator’s rents, yet one might still reject 
patent privileges and support a system of cash prizes or bonuses paid 
to meritorious inventors. This was the conclusion many economists had 
reached. They were in favor of rewards for inventors but opposed to 
the patent system. 

The London Economist, under the editorship first of Sir James 
Wilson and later of Sir Walter Bagehot, championed this position, 
maintaining: “.. . what the community requires is, that inventors be 
rewarded; that skillful men who contribute to the progress of society 
shall be well paid for their exertions. The Patent Laws are supported 
because it is erroneously supposed that they are means to this end.” © 
J. E. T. Rogers wrote, in a letter reproduced by Macfie: “All that the 
opponents of the patent system do say is, that the present machinery 
gives the minimum advantage to the inventor and inflicts the maximum 
disadvantage on the public.” “ Prince-Smith was convinced that patents, 
“in so far as they are to secure rewards to inventors, are the worst and 
most deceptive form of reward, causing more often losses than profits 
even to the inventors.” ” 

The alternatives most frequently recommended in lieu of patents 
were bonuses granted to inventors (a) by the government, (2) by pro- 
fessional associations financed through voluntary contributions by pri- 
vate industries, (c) by an intergovernmental agency, or (d) by an inter- 
national association maintained through contributions from industries 
of all countries. Proposals along these lines were discussed in the pro- 
fessional journals and conferences almost everywhere.” 


69 The Economist, July 26, 1851, p. 812. 

70 Quoted in R. A. Macfie, ed., Recent Discussions on the Abolition of Patents for Inventions 
in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the Netherlands (London, 1869), p. viii. Mr. 
Rogers, however, was not in favor of governmental bonus systems either.—Rogers, “On the 
Rationale and Working of the Patent Laws,” Journal of the Statistical Society of London, XXVI 
(1863), 127. 

71 Prince-Smith, “Ueber Patente fiir Erfindungen,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft und 
Kulturgeschichte, Erster Jahrgang (1863), III, 161. 

72 See, especially, Macfie, The Patent Question under Free Trade, p. 24; and Viktor Bohmert, 
“Grindung eines Vereins zum Ersatz der Erfindungspatente und zur Belohnung unpatentirter 
Erfindungen in Ziirich,” Jahrbticher ftir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, 1X (1867), 93. 
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The proposals for bonus systems of rewarding inventors did not 
receive great support. The chief objection was that their administration 
would give rise to partiality, arbitrariness, or even corruption—the 
dangers of all institutions giving discretionary power to administrators. 
Bentham had written, many years earlier: “An exclusive privilege is of 
all rewards the best proportioned, the most natural, and the least bur- 
thensome.” ** John Stuart Mill clung to this view. He was still convinced 
that 


. . . an exclusive privilege, of temporary duration is preferable; because it leaves 
nothing to anyone’s discretion; because the reward conferred by it depends upon 
the invention’s being found useful, and the greater the usefulness, the greater the 
reward; and because it is paid by the very persons to whom the service is rendered, 
the consumers of the commodity.** 


This became the standard argument in the defense of the patent system 
as the most adequate method of securing just rewards to inventors.” 

Mill’s argument was, however, flatly contradicted by a large number 
of authorities, including Lord Stanley, the chairman of the royal com- 
mission that inquired into the patent system in 1863-1865. On the basis 
of these inquiries, which changed his earlier, favorable views on the 
patent system, Lord Stanley objected to the “principle of patents,” 
because it was (1) almost impossible that the reward go to him who 
deserved it, (2) impossible that the rewards be in proportion to the 
services rendered, and (3) impossible to prevent great injury being 
inflicted upon others.” 

If the patent system could not be credited with meeting the demands 
of distributive justice, it was still possible to defend it, not on the ground 
of justice, but on the ground of its social usefulness.’ Even if the system 
could not qualify as a method of meting out just rewards, it might still 
be the cheapest and most effective device to stimulate industrial progress. 


73 Jeremy Bentham, “A Manual of Political Economy,” Works, ed. Bowring, III, 71 (date first 
published uncertain). 

74 Mill, Principles of Political Economy, p. 932. 

75 For example, the French economist, Louis Wolowski, declared that “after thorough exami- 
nation it was recognized that the most equitable reward consisted in the temporary grant of 
exclusive rights.”—Annales de la Société d'Economie Politique, VIIl (1869-70), 125. 

76 Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., House of Commons, May 28, 1868. Repro- 
duced in Macfie, ed., Recent Discussions on the Abolition of Patents for Inventions, p. 111. 

77“. . . the practical failure of the law to secure a reward to the inventor and the frequent 
disproportion between the reward and the service rendered . . . are points of no consequence 
so long as the public is generally a gainer by the law.”—The Economist, June 5, 1869, p. 657- 
The editorial went on to say that the public was a heavy loser. 
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For many of the writers who stressed the justice of rewarding the 
inventor, the social usefulness of the system was merely incidental. But 
to others the social benefits were the paramount consideration, and their 
position, especially since the justice of the working results of the patent 
system was seriously questioned, became the one by which the system 
could be most persuasively supported. 


The Best Incentive to Invent 


Many writers tried to point to history as proof for or against the 
efficiency of the patent system as a lever of industrial progress. Conti- 
nental writers were prone to take the rapid industrialization of England 
and the United States plus the fact that these nations had patent systems 
as sufficient grounds from which to infer a causal relation between 
patents and progress. On the other hand, there were some German 
and Swiss economists who attributed industrial progress in their coun- 
tries to the absence of effective patent protection.”* Rogers branded all 
attempted historical “proofs” as instances of “the fallacy of post hoc 
ergo propter hoc.” *® Some writers held that patents may promote tech- 
nological innovation in earlier stages of industrial development while 
at more advanced stages they become retarding influences.” With a rela- 
tion between patents and progress as complex as this, most writers relied 
primarily on logical analysis. 

The main thesis demonstrating the beneficial effects of patents rested 
on the following assertions: (1) industrial progress is desirable, (2) in- 
vention is a necessary condition of industrial progress, (3) not enough 
inventions will be made or used unless effective incentives are provided, 
(4) patents are the cheapest and most effective means of providing these 
incentives. The opponents of patents did not deny the first two proposi- 
tions, but they rejected one or both of the others. 

To say that patents are effective incentives to inventive activity is one 
thing; it is another to contend that they are necessary for inducing an 
adequate amount of such activity. For both assertions, usually not kept 


78 “German industry undoubtedly owes its present prosperous condition also to the fact that 
only a few patents have been granted in Germany . . . .”—Bohmert, Die Erfindungspatente, 
p. 48. Bohmert also suggested that England developed industrially in spite of her patent system 
but less than she would have without it.—Idid., p. 79. 

79 Rogers, “On the Rationale and Working of the Patent Laws,” Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London, XXVI (1863), 129. 

80 Rentzsch, “‘Geistiges Eigenthum,” Handwérterbuch der Volkswirtschajft, p. 634; also several 
British experts, whose opinions are criticized in the Westminster Review, XXXVI (N.S.) (July 
1869), 125. 
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apart, scores of authorities can be quoted. As representative samples we 
select Friedrich von List and John R. McCulloch. List said: “The 
granting of patent privileges offers a prize to inventive minds. The hope 
of obtaining the prize arouses the mental powers and gives them a 
direction towards industrial improvement.” ** McCulloch said: “The 
expediency of granting patents has been disputed; though, as it would 
seem, without any sufficient reason. Were they refused, the inducement 
to make discoveries would, in many cases, be very much weakened.” * 
Of statements to the contrary, we select for quotation the brief assertion, 
“Man does not need a property or a privilege as a stimulus to invent,” * 
and the explanatory proposition by a British scientist, “the seeds of 
invention exist, as it were, in the air, ready to germinate whenever suit- 
able conditions arise, and no legislative interference is needed to ensure 
their growth in proper season.” ** 

Even if the need for a special incentive through “legislative interfer- 
ence” is accepted, the question whether patents are the best or cheapest 
means to that end arises just as it arose in connection with the method 
of doing justice to the inventor. There was the same argument, some 
claiming that money grants were cheaper and more effective incentives 
than patents.* 

The counterclaim that patents were the cheapest means of providing 
effective incentives turned attention to the comparison between the 
social benefits and social costs of the patent system.”° 


81 Friedrich List, The National System of Political Economy (London, 1885), p. 307 (first 
published, 1841). Certainly no one has expressed the stimulus theory in terms as impressive as 
Abraham Lincoln, who said: “The patent system ... added the fuel of interest to the fire of 
genius ... .”—“Discoveries, Inventions, and Improvements,” lecture (1859), Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln (New York: Tandy-Thomas, 1905), V, 113. 

82 J, R. McCulloch, “Patent,” 4 Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, p. 881. 
The most famous statement of the incentive theory of patents for inventions is Bentham’s: 
“With respect to a great number of inventions in the arts, an exclusive privilege is absolutely 
necessary, in order that what is sown may be reaped. In new inventions, protection against 
imitators is not less necessary than in established manufactures protection against thieves. He 
who has no hope that he shall reap, will not take the trouble to sow.”—‘A Manual of Political 
Economy,” Works, ed. Bowring, III, 71. 

83 Rodriguez, in De Beaulieu, “Discussion sur la propriété des inventions,” Journal des 
éconcmistes, XXXIV (2d Ser.) (1862), 82. 

84 Sir William Armstrong, opening address of the president, Report of the 33rd Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held at Newcastle in 1863 (London, 
1864), p. lii. 

85 Macfie, The Patent Quest.on under Free Trade, p. 29. 

86 “Whether the public is benefited or taxed by the granting to inventors a monopoly of their 
inventions by letters patent? The lawyer declares the public is taxed . . . . The manufacturer 
takes the same view .. . . But on the other side, the political economists . . . declare that great 
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The majority of British economists obviously accepted Mill’s endorse- 
ment of the social benefits of patents, which did not substantially qualify 
Bentham’s opinion that the exclusive privilege of inventors “produces 
an infinite effect and costs nothing.” ** Nevertheless the reports of the 
British patent commissions pointed out that a heavy social cost of the 
operation of the patent laws was unavoidable. And a group of econo- 
mists joined the opposition, so vocal on the Continent, claiming that 
the social costs of the patent systems were too high and the social net 
benefits negative. 

To the extent that the stimulus of the patent system is effective, in 
the sense of causing people to do what they would not do otherwise, its 
effectiveness may consist chiefly in diverting existing activity into dif- 
ferent, perhaps less productive, channels. This is one of the main con- 
tentions of the economists opposing the patent system. The diversion 
may be from ordinary productive pursuits into “inventing,” * or from 
innovation or research activities in one field to the same kind of activities 
in another field in which the results enjoy patent protection.” 

The sacrifice of the production that would otherwise have occurred 
through the alternative uses of the productive resources steered into dif- 
ferent channels by the patent incentive must of course be considered 
a social cost of the patent system. But three other factors were counted 
among the cost: First, the cost of the bureaucracy administering the 
patent system: the court personnel, lawyers, agents, and others engaged 
in prosecuting patent applications and litigations. Second, the economic 
disadvantages connected with the extension of the monopoly power of 
certain firms, an extension that often goes far beyond the scope of an 





benefits accrue to the public.”—Henry Dircks, Inventors and Inventions (London, 1867), p. 5. 
Dircks was a lawyer; apparently he had noticed only the views of economists of Bentham’s and 
Mill’s persuasion. The voices of the opposition may have failed to come to his attention because 
economists in England at that time did not have a professional organ for their publications. 
French economists had had the Journal des économistes since 1841. In Germany there were two 
economic journals in the eighteen sixties, and a third was started in the seventies. Also Spain, 
Holland, and Belgium had economic periodicals. In England the economists’ discussions of timely 
questions had to appear in nonprofessional or nonspecialized magazines or in individual 
pamphlets. 

87 Bentham, “A Manual of Political Economy,” Works, ed. Bowring, III, 71. 

88 “One of the assertions of the patent advocates is that they have the effect of stimulating 
inventions. This is at least dubious. What is stimulated . . . is the desire, on the part of a large 
number of people, to obtain a patent to get rich. They rack their brains to find a pretext for a 
patent. God knows how often these pretexts are in vain!”—Chevalier, Les brevets d’invention, 
p. 88. 

89 “They [patents] do not promote inventive activity, for they merely steer it into uneconomic 
channels,—they are injurious to the progress of production.”—Prince-Smith, “Ueber Patente fiir 
Erfindungen,” Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirthschaft und Kulturgeschichte, Wl, 161. 
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individual patent grant.’ And, third, the social loss involved in the 
temporary prevention of the use of the most efficient processes by most, 
if not all, other producers. 

It was this social loss that some writers felt was the worst effect of 
the patent system, and they emphasized the obstacles that the system 
put in the way of improvement by others of patented inventions: 


The privileges granted to inventors by patent laws are prohibitions on other 
men, and the history of inventions accordingly teems with accounts of trifling 
improvements patented, that have put a stop, for a long period, to other similar 
and much greater improvements. It teems also with accounts of improvements 
carried into effect the instant some patents had expired. The privileges have 
stifled more inventions than they have promoted, and have caused more brilliant 
schemes to be put aside than the want of them could ever have induced men to 
conceal. Every patent is a prohibition against improvements in a particular direc- 
tion, except by the patentee, for a certain number of years; and, however, bene- 
ficial that may be to him who receives the privilege, the community cannot be 
benefited by it . .. . On all inventors it is especially a prohibition to exercise their 
faculties; and in proportion as they are more numerous than one, it is an impedi- 
ment to the general advancement, with which it is the duty of the Legislature 
not to interfere, and which the claimers of privileges pretend at least to have at 
heart.*2 


It had been one of the strongest arguments of the patent advocates 
that the exclusive rights granted to inventors did not deprive others 
of anything they had had before and that the patent system, therefore, 
stimulated invention at no cost to anybody, merely delaying the general 
use of the new inventions for a number of years. This argument was 
now sharply rejected. According to the patent opponents, the patent 
grants did deprive others of what they had had before: of the oppor- 
tunity to evolve and use the same idea that the patentee has had.” 
Where many people work simultaneously on the solution of technical 
problems posed by consumer demand and the current state of the arts, 
the patent granted to the one who first arrives at the solution deprives all 
the others of the chance to use their own, independent ideas and deprives 
society of the benefits that would flow from the more widespread use of 
these ideas.” 


90“. . a few great firms in any branch of business, buying up . . . any new patent applicable 
to their business, and prepared to fight for it, could so hamper other competitors as to secure 
a practical monopoly.” Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., in Macfie, ed., Recent 
Discussions on the Abolition of Patents for Inventions, p. 112. 

91 The Economist, February 1, 1851, pp. 114-15. 

®2 Cf. T.-N. Bénard, “Les Inventions, sont-elles une propriété?”, Journal des économistes, X\ 
(3d Ser.) (1868), 53. 

93“. , . it commonly happened that half-a-dozen men who were competing . . . were upon 
the track of the same discovery. Each of these . . . would probably have hit upon the invention 
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Very often the advocates as well as the opponents of patents discussed 
the economic effects of the system on the assumption that the inventor 
was also the owner of the firm using the patent. It was not overlooked, 
however, that most inventors are either “employed by a manufacturer 
or capitalist” * or must sell their patents to them for a “pittance.” °° 
This separation and possible conflict of interests between the inventor 
and exploiter not merely added to the arguments against the “just- 
reward” theory * but weighed heavily also against the theory that 
inventive activity requires a special incentive. If the inventors could not 
hope to reap the fruits of their work, the patent system could hardly be 
the incentive to their activity that it was represented to be. But another 
theory could be substituted for the weakened theory of the patent as an 
incentive to invent: a theory of the patent as an incentive to venture 
capital for the financing of the development and pioneer exploitation 
of inventions. It is hardly surprising, however, that the function of the 
patent as a stimulus to the inventor’s financier was not given, in the 
period here examined, the full emphasis that it now has.*” 


The Best Incentive to Disclose Secrets 

Whether or not it is necessary for society to provide special pecuniary 
incentives to induce people to engage in an adequate amount of inven- 
tive activity was controversial. A supplementary or substitute argument 
in support of patents for inventions was advanced proposing that patents 
were necessary as incentives to induce inventors to disclose their new 
inventions instead of keeping them secret. Perhaps there would be 
enough inventive activity without patents, but could one count on dis- 
closure of inventions so that they would become part of society’s general 
fund of technological knowledge? 





which was wanted, independently . . . . But the first who hit upon it, and who took out a patent 
for it, was thereby entitled to exclude the general public and competitors from the use of that 
which, if he had never existed, they wovld probably have hit upon within a few weeks.”—Lord 
Stanley, in Macfie, ed., Recent Discussion : on the Abolition of Patents for Inventions, p. 113. 

94 The Economist, June 5, 1869, p. 656. 

85 “No patent brings its holder any immediate pecuniary right. He can only sue people who 
infringe his patent, and the costliness of patent suits is such that he is seldom able to protect 
himself. To make the property worth anything, a capitalist must take it up; but the capitalist, 
in doing so, stipulates for the lion’s share of the profit. Probably in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the reward was obtained by such speculators, and not by inventors.”—The Spectator, 
June 5, 1869. These observations reflect a House of Commons debate of May 28, 1869. 

96 Rogers held that inventors as a group would fare better without a patent system and that 
“the claim urged upon the public is a fiction in which the nominal plaintiff is the inventor, 
but the real one is a speculative capitalist.”—Rogers, “On the Rationale and Working of the 
Patent Laws,” Journal of the Statistical Society of London, XXVI (1863), 133. 

97 Nevertheless, it was said that patents “are not required as an inducement either to inventors 
or capitalists, and the reason of the law fails.’—The Economist, June 5, 1869, p. 657. 
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The “incentive-to-disclose” theory of patent protection was often for- 
mulated as a social-contract theory. This use of the Rousseau conception 
was another part of the strategy of the French politicians to avoid inter- 
pretation of patents as privileges. The patent was represented not as a 
privilege granted by society but as the result of a bargain between society 
and inventor, a contract in which the inventor agreed to disclose his 
secret and the state agreed, in exchange, to protect the inventor for a 
number of years against imitation of his idea.” Why should anybody 
object to such a fair bargain with such a reasonable guid pro quo? 

But there were objections and rather serious ones. They were based 
on the following lines of reasoning: (1) If inventors should prefer to 
keep their ideas secret and if they should succeed in doing so, society 
would not lose much, if anything, because usually the same or similar 
ideas are developed simultaneously and independently in several quar- 
ters. (2) It is practically impossible to keep inventions secret for any 
length of time; new products, new tools, and new processes are soon 
found out by eager competitors. (3) Where an inventor thinks he can 
succeed in guarding his secret, he will not take out a patent; hence, 
patent protection does not cause disclosure of concealable inventions 
but serves only to restrict the use of inventions that could not have been 
kept secret anyway. (4) Since patents are granted only on inventions 
developed to a stage at which they can be reduced to practical use, the 
patent system encourages secrecy in the developmental stage of inven- 
tions; without patents, inventors would hurry the publication of their 
ideas at earlier stages in order to secure recognition and fame, and this 
would hasten technological progress on all fronts. 

The first of these objections was expressed in this rather extreme form 
by the London Economist: 


Society would not be in the least injured though all such secrets died with their 
possessors . . . against all such suppositions that an individual may discover some- 
thing of such pre-eminent importance that society will be injured if he be not 
encouraged by a patent law to make his discovery known . . . . it is more con- 


98 All these points were contained in the exposition of the social-contract theory of patent 
protection in De Bouffler’s report to the French National Assembly in 1790. He said: “As long 
as an inventor has not disclosed his secret, he is in full control and nothing can prevent him 
from keeping it concealed . . . . He is free to enter into a contract about it with society, just as 
society is free to contract with him.” Quoted from Renouard, Traité des brevets d’invention, 
p. 90. This contract theory was vigorously defended by the French economist, Louis Wolowski, 
in 1869: “The patent constitutes a genuine contract between society and inventor; if society 
grants him a temporary guaranty, he discloses the secret which he could have guarded: quid 
pro quo, this is the very principle of equity.”—Annales de la Société d'Economie Politique, VIII 
(1869-70), 126. 
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clusive that nearly all useful inventions depend less on any individual than on the 
progress of society.°® 


The second objection, that inventions could not long be concealed 
and that by granting patent protection society was giving something 
for nothing, was ubiquitous, though usually qualified by reservations 
that there were exceptional instances. But the patent advocates were 
willing to support the principle of “protection in exchange for dis- 
closure” even if the possibility of maintaining secrecy was confined to 
special circumstances.’ 

If both advocates and opponents of patents agree that most inventions 
are difficult to conceal while some inventions can be kept secret, the 
third objection becomes more forceful. It says, roughly, that concealable 
inventions remain concealed and only unconcealable inventions are 
patented. Thus Rogers finds this so-called bargain between the public 
and the inventors “thoroughly one-sided” since the inventor discloses 
his secret only if he expects his profits from a temporary monopoly 
enforced by the state to be greater than those from an uncertain 
monopoly guarded by a tenuous secrecy.’”* The same thought is elabo- 
rated by Rentzsch, who describes the difficulties facing a patentee: how 
expensive it is to obtain a patent, how difficult to discover the infringers 
and to sue them, how costly to press the litigation, and how small the 
hope of success. Why, under these circumstances, should the inventor 
bother to give up his secret—unless he knows he could not possibly 
guard it? Hence, he discloses only what he cannot hope to keep secret.’”” 
And this, in the view of Rentzsch and others, disposes of the contract 
theory and of the argument that a patent system serves to achieve dis- 
closure of inventions.*** 

The fourth objection, asserting that the patent systems encourage 
secrecy rather than disclosure, was advanced by Prince-Smith, who gave 
the following description of the consequences of the abolition of the 
patent system: 


99 The Economist, July 26, 1851, p. 182. 

100 Thus, McCulloch wrote: “. . . it would plainly be for the interest of every one who made 
a discovery, to endeavour, if possible, to conceal it. And notwithstanding the difficulties in the 
way of concealment, they are not insuperable; and it is believed that several important inventions 
have been lost, from the secret dying with their authors.”—McCulloch, “Patent,” 4 Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, Il, 274. 

101 Rogers, “On the Rationale and Working of the Patent Laws,” Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London, XXVI (1863), 128. He adds (p. 134): “No one can call that a fair bargain 
which is voluntary on one side, and involuntary on the other.” 

102 Rentzsch, “Geistiges Eigenthum,” Handwérterbuch der Volkswirtschaft, p. 629. 

103 Similarly also Bohmert, Die Erfindungspatente, pp. 67 ff. 
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. . secret and isolated work on inventions would cease and its place would be 
taken by a cooperation of all qualified talent (Krafte) . .. . Men with inventive 
minds would hasten to publish their happy ideas in order to secure recognition 
of their priority . .. . Technicians . . . would listen to them more willingly than 
now when they are inclined to see in each would-be inventor a visionary blinded 
by the gold mine expected from a patent .... The ablest of them would succeed 
fastest, without the many unlucky attempts which regularly occur when the work 
has to be done secretly, attempts which fail because they are undertaken without 
[the co-operation of ] adequate knowledge and skill. Where it should be necessary 
to make expensive preparatory experiments, it would be easy with good publicity 
to obtain voluntary contributions in the public interest.1° 


If ideas are published at an early stage, before they have developed into 
patentable inventions, they would—as scientific research does now— 
attract the attention of people elsewhere working along similar lines; 
the ideas would ripen more quickly into practical inventions and would 
much sooner be available for practical application everywhere. 

Although Prince-Smith was not answered directly, we may well 
imagine that the patent advocates regarded him as a visionary blinded 
by the glittering notion that nonpecuniary incentives could ever match 
in effectiveness the pecuniary incentives of “patents for inventions 
granted in exchange for disclosure.” 


III 


The patent opponents were thoroughly convinced that the patent 
laws had a harmful influence on the nation at large, and they con- 
cluded that their repeal would be beneficial. The patent advocates, on 
the other side, were “thoroughly convinced that the patent laws have 
a beneficial influence on the nation at large” and concluded “that to 
repeal them would be suicidal.” *”’ Conviction was pitted against con- 
viction, argument against argument, assumption against assumption. 

The academic controversy about the patent of invention did not end 
in any “decision.” But the political controversy, as we reported in the 
early pages of this article, ended with a victory for the patent advocates. 
On the Continent, especially in Germany, this was a victory of the allied 
forces of protectionism: the acceptance of the idea of protection of 


104 Prince-Smith, “Ueber Patente fiir Erfindungen,” Vierteljahrschrift fir Volkswirthschaft und 
Kulturgeschichte, IM, 160. 

105 Westminster Review, XXVI (N.S.) (October 1864), 355. The article, like all others in that 
journal, is unsigned. But the occupation of the writer can be easily detected. For he proposes 
reforms of the patent laws, including the following: that the term of the patent be lengthened 
to twenty-one years, that solicitors be admitted as patent attorneys only upon special examination 
and registration, and “that no restriction be imposed as to the fees they may charge for services 
rendered to their clients.” —IJbid., p. 357. 
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industry against competition from abroad as well as from domestic 
imitators. 

It is not surprising that, once the controversy in the legislatures was 
settled, economists turned to other questions. After the 1870's, the 
agenda of their professional meetings rarely included debates on the 
patent system. Only the old participants in the controversy continued 
to write about the topic that had been so heatedly discussed between 
1850 and 1875. The “younger” economists were not interested. The 
controversy all but disappeared from the economic journals. Economists 
who wrote general treatises on economic theory and policy had, of 
course, to make passing references to the subject of patent protection. 
But, to judge from their usually brief remarks, most of them did not 
study the controversy that had been waged in pamphlets and journals; 
instead, they took the observations of the classical writers, J. S. Mill in 
particular, as their point of departure if not as their only authority. 

When patent-reform plans came up for hearings before legislative 
committees in various countries, economists were usually not present, 
and lawyers and engineers appeared as the “experts” on the economic 
effects of the patent laws and their possible changes. This was just as it 
should be, in the opinion of the leading patent lawyer in Germany, 
who decided that “after jurisprudence has taken hold of any area treated 
by the law, it is up to this science to develop it, and all other disciplines 
... Must resign; from now on it is the method of juridical thinking 
which must rule.” *°° 
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106 Joseph Kohler, Handbuch des deutschen Patentrechtes in rechtsvergleichender Darstellung 
(Mannheim: Bensheimer, 1900), p. 30. 





The Effect of Business Conditions on Early Judicial 
Decisions Concerning Restraint of Trade* 


T appears to legal historians that the Supreme Court of the United 
States must have gone off the main track in 1933 when it handed 
down the celebrated Appalachian Coals decision upholding a joint sell- 
ing agency. Only six years before, the Court had condemned a similar 
collective arrangement maintained by the Trenton Potteries; and seven 
years later, in 1940, the Court rendered a decision in the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Case that revealed an abrupt return to its generally firm 
attitude toward collective action on the part of business concerns.’ 
Indeed, it is difficult if not impossible to reconcile the 1933 Appalachian 
Coals decision with the 1940 Socony-Vacuum Oil decision, and, as prices 
rose and shortages developed during the 1940’s, the judicial attitude 
toward restraint of trade in various forms became progressively stiffer 
and stiffer.” A parallel shift in the climate of court opinion against trade 
associations can be noted in the 1920’s by comparing the decisions near 
the beginning of the decade, when trade was lax and prices were soft, 
with those a few years later when prosperity was again in evidence. 
One might even pose the question: Do the courts follow business con- 
ditions, as they are alleged to follow the election returns? 

To cite another instance: Quite recently—during an era of prosperity, 
shortages, and high prices—state and local courts have invalidated fair- 
trade laws for the first time. The leading decision in this field had been 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States in the depression 
year of 1936, and it upheld such statutes.® 


*I am indebted to Professors David Cavers and E. S. Wallace for suggestions and comments 
on this article in various stages. 

1 Trenton Potteries Co. et al. v. United States, 273, U. S. 392; Appalachian Coals, Inc. v. United 
States, 288 U. S. 344; United States v. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 310 U. S. 150. 

2 See, for example, Ethyl Gasoline Corp. et al. v. United States, 309 U. S. 436 (1940); Fashion 
Originators’ Guild of America et al. v. Federal Trade Commission, 312 U. S. 457 (1941); and 
the following 1942 cases: Morton Salt Co. v. G. S. Suppiger Co., 314 U. S. 488; 62 Sup. Ct. 402; 
United States v. Masonite Corp. et al., 62 Sup. Ct. 1070; and United States v. Univis Lens Co., 
62 Sup. Ct. 1088. 

3 Opinion by Chancellor Stricker of the Mississippi Court in W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co. v. Ray 
Barrett, handed down March 12, 1949; Old Dearborn Distributing Corp. v. Seagram Distillers 
Corp., 57 Sup. Ct. 139 (1936). This decision is remarkable in that it distinguished between the 
trade-mark or brand on an item and the item itself with respect to property rights. The Stricker 
decision came after argument calling attention to the lack of protection of the consuming public 
against extortionate prices under the guise of “fair trade.” See also the press reports on decisions 
favoring price cutters in New York, New Orleans, and Florida.—Time, April 18, May 23, 1949- 
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It would be extremely worth while to examine in the light of their 
economic settings all recent decisions in cases concerning restraint of 
trade, but my present aim is to consider the general historical problem 
and to look at cases before 1880 that have been important in establishing 
precedents. 

I came to the subject because of my early interest as an economic 
historian in discovering how and why the manufacturers of Kanawha 
salt in western Virginia were permitted, perhaps even encouraged, by 
the courts to pool production, execute price agreements, and maintain 
prices for practically half a century preceding the Civil War.* Very few 
opinions of record have been found. Although the saltmakers were 
extraordinarily litigious, they rarely raised an issue against the “com- 
panies” that employed numerous methods of suppressing competition 
among individual producers for years at a time. Indeed, the two known 
cases where agreements to allocate production and fix prices were 
attacked as contrary to public policy were transferred from Kanawha 
to Monroe County because the Kanawha judge was interested.” At the 
same time the courts heard scores of other cases involving the agree- 
ments in which the question of their validity was not raised; and in 
more than one instance “dead rents” paid by a combination to a land- 
owner to withhold brine pumping became a consideration in a land 
sale or lease. Such tolerance suggested that common law did not cate- 
gorically condemn abrogations of competition. 

Shifts of judicial opinion on cases in restraint of trade were noted 
long ago by several commentators both on and off the bench, such as 


T. S. Spelling, Elisha Greenhood, and William H. Taft. Greenhood 


4T. S. Berry, Western Prices before 1861 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943), pp. 
286-317. 

5 Andrew Donnally (assignee Wm. & R. M. Steele) v. John Cabell & Walter Trimble (debt); 
Wm. & R. M. Steele, use of Andrew Donnally v. John B. Crocket & John D. Shrewsbury (breach 
of covenant). See Law Record, Sup. Ct. of Kanawha County (1821-1826) 514 (July 25, 1825). 
I am indebted to Messrs. James H. McClung of Charleston and Ernest E. Morris of Morgantown, 
West Virginia, for this information. In a concurrent suit the defendant was awarded $5.00 and 
$8.83 costs. In Donnally v. Wilson, which resembles the Cabell-Trimble Case above, the question 
of the legality of the Steele agreements is not mentioned.—5 Leigh 329, 32 Va. Rep. 129-31. 

6 “Virtually the same state of facts has in different courts led to opposite decisions” (regarding 
to what extent competition may be suppressed or bought off without contravening public policy). 
—T. S. Spelling, A Treatise on Trusts and Monopolies (N.p., 1893), p. 74. See also Elisha Green- 
hood, “General Restrictions on Business Freedom,” Central Law Journal, XIX (1884), 62; T. W. 
Dwight, “The Legality of Trusts,” Political Science Quarterly, Ill (1888), 592-632; F. J. Good- 
now, “Trade Combinations at Common Law,” zbid., XII (1897), 212-45; S. C. T. Dodd, “The 
Present Legal Status of Trusts,” Harvard Law Review, VII (1893), 157-69; and Taft’s opinion 
in United States v. Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. et al., 85 Fed. 271 (C. C. A. Tenn.). 
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remarked in the 1880’s that the general tendency up to that time was 
for courts to relax their opposition against combinations and restraints 
in their various forms, whereas about a decade later Taft took a strong 
position favoring a long line of decisions condemning restraints of trade 
and characterizing all contrary decisions as “setting sail upon a sea of 
doubt.” In 1926 Franklin D. Jones found that the courts of English- 
speaking peoples for the past two hundred years had made it their 
business to keep markets free from monopolies such as those approved 
in the days of the Tudors.’ In the late 1930’s, however, John C. Peppin 
made an equally thoroughgoing analysis of the long development of 
legal doctrine in this field and came up with a different conclusion. 
Peppin found that, though agreements of various types tending to 
restrain trade had been condemned per se before 1800, after that date 
no such categorical condemnation could be found. Only in this way 
was it possible to explain in a single analysis several pairs of cases that 
contradict each other.* In other words, it appears that the legal analysts 
have differed significantly in general approach to the case material. 

Whether or not secular trends may be found in the judicial treatment 
of price-fixing agreements and other abrogations of competition, cer- 
tainly there were recurrent oscillations of judicial opinion. As already 
mentioned, legal scholars noted such shifts late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, Greenhood plainly expressed the idea that exceptions to 
the old English rule—that contracts in restraint of trade are void and 
contrary to public policy—had become so numerous that the rule could 
be evaded almost entirely.”® Nevertheless, it does not appear that any- 
body has seen fit to try to explain the reversals as other than derivations 
of new legal doctrine, aberrations of judgment, or the occasional rejec- 
tions of conservative opinion by progressive judges or vice versa. 

The question here is whether the opinions in the long line of early 
leading cases fit into a pattern related to contemporaneous economic 
conditions. The pattern submitted here—as a working hypothesis sub- 
ject to further verification by those interested—is that early courts were 
more disposed to void various arrangements in restraint of trade during 


7 “Historical Development of the Law of Business Competition,” Yale Law Journal, XXXV 
(1925-26), 905-38; ibid., XXXVI (1926-27), 42-55, 207-34, 351-83. 

8 “Price-fixing Agreements under the Sherman Anti-trust Law,” University of California Law 
Review, XXVIII (1940), 297-351, 667-732. 

® See also Harry L. Purdy, Martin L. Lindahl, and William A. Carter, Corporate Concentration 
and Public Policy (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942), pp. 291 ff. Here the authors adopt an 
approach similar to that of Peppin. 
we Greenhood, “General Restrictions on Business Freedom,” Central Law Journal, XIX 

1884), 62. 
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intervals of short supply, indicated by rising prices or high prices, than 
during intervals of overabundance, indicated by falling or low prices.” 

This pattern is not offered as another application of the Marxist 
approach to history. To be sure, there are definite signs that current 
market conditions have influenced decisions frequently enough to war- 
rant observation and inference. But earlier decisions have also had heavy 
influence on later decisions, and other factors such as the expansion of 
trading areas and development of new types of business institutions are 
of indisputable importance in explaining judicial behavior. Moreover, 
we must remember that business behavior itself has been guided to an 
appreciable degree by the legal situation, regardless of how the latter 
developed. 

Complicating a simple pattern is the way the concept of “restraint of 
trade” has altered over the centuries, if only by reason of the fact that 
the scale of industry and the dimensions of markets have expanded and 
attitudes toward “fair” competition have necessarily changed and sharp- 
ened. Restraint of trade was long associated with a contract involving 
the sale of good will by one concern to another, even if both concerns 
were operating on a scale that would today be considered minor in 
magnitude. The gradual concentration and centralization of large-scale 
industry has precipitated a fresh set of problems to the courts, which 
have set new precedents and borrowed others from the earlier cases.’” 
At the same time, however, one cannot close his eyes to the possibility 
that the judicial wagon has swerved from one side of the road to the 
other during its course among the hills and dales of economic develop- 
ment and, what is most interesting to us at the moment, that the wagon 
has careened into the left-hand ditch at the bottom of most of the dales, 
only to bear over to the right of the road as it approached the tops of 
the upward slopes. 

It is idle to deny that leading cases do set precedents, but the prece- 
dents have been so varied that for a long time it has been possible for 
a court to make a finding for or against a given contract without fear 
of an inability to cite good precedents. A finding disfavoring a com- 
bination or agreement has commonly been supported by citing cases 
the majority of which arose during periods of rising or high prices. 
Conversely, a finding in favor of a similar combination or agreement 
"i Thhe poseilittieg of an oscillation in the attitude of the public, the executive departments, and 
the legislatures toward price agreements and other restraints of trade, which is primarily 
dependent on general changes in the trade and price atmosphere, forms the subject of another 


article. 
12 See Purdy, Lindahl, and Carter, Corporate Concentration, pp. 285 ff. 
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has not infrequently been supported by citing cases the majority of 
which originated in situations involving low or falling prices. 

Our rules of evidence and procedure help account for the fact that 
courts in the past have found it advisable thus to shift back and forth. 
Let us suppose that a large concern has, to make an extreme case, gone 
somewhat beyond mere price agreements and simply stifled all potential 
as well as actual competition. Suppose, further, that this concern’s attor- 
neys bring in evidence showing that since the concern was formed it 
has been able to expand production greatly and bring the prices of its 
products down to a small fraction of the prices of the same or similar 
items in effect prior to its establishment. Such an exhibit is particularly 
effective if it can be shown that the prices administered by the monop- 
olist have declined in comparison with the prices in other industries 
where free competition is thought to prevail. In such a situation it is 
incumbent upon an opponent of the combine or quasi monopoly to 
prove that the public has been injured despite the relative plentifulness 
and cheapness of the commodity—surely a big assignment. It is hardly 
feasible, moreover, for a prosecuting attorney to introduce proof that, 
if competition had prevailed in the industry in question, prices would 
have declined further than was actually the case. On the other hand, 
price increases are almost certain to carry a burden of disfavor, par- 
ticularly if it can be shown that production has declined. Even here, 
however, the courts have more than once shown receptiveness to the 
argument that antecedent cutthroat competition had reduced prices 
below figures at which costs could be met and that the combine had 
prevented prostration of the industry, failures on all sides, and still 
higher prices later on. 

Of course prices do not always all move in the same direction at the 
same time, and this survey includes a few cases that arose in situations 
where the market for a particular commodity exhibited features dif- 
fering from the business picture as a whole. In general it appears that 
a contract or agreement is in danger of invalidation during a period of 
generally low or falling prices, provided that the industry in question 
is suffering from short supply and high prices. Conversely, cases can 
be found to illustrate that restraints of trade can survive legal attack 
during a period of general prosperity if the commodity in question 
can be found in good supply at relatively low prices. 


II 


Almost all modern decisions on restraint of trade stem directly or 
indirectly from the early English opinion of Chief Justice Parker in 
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Mitchel v. Reynolds (1711).’* This is the earliest instance at hand where 
the court recognized the necessity of approaching cases in restraint of 
trade on an ad hoc basis and enounced a rule of reason to explain still 
earlier decisions that were in conflict with each other on purely logical 
grounds. In other words, the “rule of reason” may be said to have begun 
even before 1711 rather than in 1911, the date commonly assigned as 
its inauguration in the Standard Oil and American Tobacco Cases. 
Justice Parker, it appears, proceeded differently from most later jurists 
in his analysis of preceding cases: he rejected the categorical approach. 
His own language is worth repeating: 

I proposed to give the reasons of the differences which we find in the cases [on 
restraint of trade] .... The fourth reason is in favor of these contracts, and is, 
that there may happen instances wherein they may be useful and beneficial, as to 
prevent a town from being overstocked with any particular trade; ... . In all 
restraints of trade, where nothing more appears, the law presumes them bad; but 
if the circumstances are set forth, that presumption is excluded, and the Court is 


to judge of those circumstances, and determine accordingly; and if upon them it 
appears to be a just and honest contract, it ought to be maintained. 


This opinion’s eclecticism is undoubtedly a factor explaining its later 
importance, because it has been cited in opinions dissolving contracts 
or agreements as well as in opinions upholding arrangements abridging 
competition. 

In examining some of the leading opinions between 1711 and 1880 
in the light of the price conditions prevailing at the time they were 
written, it is convenient to divide them into two groups. The first group 
includes English and American cases before 1850; the second covers 
decisions, American for the most part, between 1850 and 1880. A num- 
ber of the decisions involve salt manufacturing. Apparently, restraints 
of trade have been more common in connection with salt than with 
perhaps any other commodity, probably because of the peculiar condi- 
tions surrounding the supply of and demand for sodium chloride. 
Secondly, cases are comparatively few in number for the period between 
1711 and 1850; the particular ones that have been checked have a defi- 
nite preponderance of opinion against restrictions of competition. How- 
ever, all but two (Commonwealth v. Carlisle and Chappel v. Brockway) 
were associated with periods of uncommonly high prices, and these two 
took the price situation into account. 

One of the most celebrated decisions of the English courts during the 
eighteenth century involved the saltmakers of Droitwich, who had 


13 7 P, Wms. 181; 24 Eng. Rep. 347. 
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formed an agreement to restrict production and raise prices. In King v. 
Norris (1758) the King’s Bench found that no such agreement could be 
held to be enforceable, regardless of the circumstances."* This ruling, 
which was quite one-sided compared with the Mitchel v. Reynolds 
opinion mentioned above, has a background of high prices. The prices 
of flour, bread, beef, pork, malt, oats, and coal in various parts of Eng- 
land rose to an extraordinary degree in the middle 1750’s, the increase 
between 1754 and 1756 (or 1757) ranging from 30 to more than 100 
per cent. Salt rose in price to a comparatively moderate extent at the 
naval ports and not at all at Winchester College. Nevertheless, London 
prices (sixteen commodities including salt) rose steadily beginning in 
1743 and reached a peak shortly before this case was decided.” 
American cases on restraint of trade are available in progressively 
larger numbers beginning in the 1820’s. The opinion written in 1821 
by Justice Gibson of the Pennsylvania court in the case of Common- 
wealth v. Carlisle is unusual in that it covered a situation where em- 
ployers were conspiring to Jower the market (journeymen shoemakers’ 
wages). The justice stressed the advisability of examining the circum- 
stances of each case involving combinations but frowned on this par- 
ticular agreement.”® It will be recalled that America suffered a severe 
depression of prices and trade following the Panic of 1819, and the 
reduction of wages and costs during a depression had not yet become 
sound economic doctrine. A similar case was decided fourteen years 
later by the New York court in the issue of People v. Fisher." This, 
however, involved a conspiracy on the part of workers to raise wages 
at a time when prices were rising sharply and speculation was rampant. 
The court found that any conspiracy to raise prices or wages was unlaw- 
ful per se—language that has almost always been favored by the justices 
in decisions written during periods of rising or high prices. The two 
cases just mentioned were decided the same way, albeit with different 
reasoning, and are complementary to each other from an economic 
point of view. One wonders what the decisions would have been if the 
combinations had been to raise wages in 1821 or to lower them in 1835. 
The climate of American judicial opinion was also unfavorable 
toward restraint of trade in 1837, when the Massachusetts court delivered 


14 2 Kenyon 300; 96 Eng. Rep. 1189. 

15 William Beveridge and Others, Prices and Wages in England from the Twelfth to the 
Nineteenth Century (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939), I, 704 ff. 

16 Brightly, Digest of Decisions, Courts of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1877), I, 36. 

17 14 Wend. 9. 
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an opinion in Alger v. Thacher refusing to enforce a bond given by a 
seller requiring him not to engage in iron foundering.’* This case is 
one of those most frequently cited in later years, but the fact has never 
been pointed out that the prices of iron and ferrous products became 
inflated between 1834 and 1837. In Philadelphia, where quotations are 
best available, American bar iron rose from $77.50 to $107.50 per ton 
between March 1835 and March 1837; castings and other associated 
items rose more or less in proportion.”® 

One of the first definite breaches in the line of American judicial 
decisions occurred in 1839, in connection with the case of Chappel v. 
Brockway. Justice Bronson of the New York court found that the com- 
mon law did not find contracts in restraint of trade void for the most 
part unless they resulted in injury to the public, that the courts were 
becoming more disposed to look “with much less jealousy on these 
contracts” than in earlier times “though without professing to do so,” 
and that a bonded agreement not to operate boats on the Erie Canal 
was not unreasonable even though the agreement was accompanied by 
an increase in rates. The justice also found that “there may be such a 
thing as riding at too cheap a rate. Competition in business, though gen- 
erally beneficial to the public, may be carried to such excess as to become 
an evil.” *° 

It is unfortunate that actual figures for rates of freight or passage on 
the Erie Canal are not available for the 1830’s and 1840's. However, it 
is known that rates on the Ohio-Mississippi River system were greatly 
reduced between 1816 and the early 1840's, after which there was con- 
siderable recovery. Furthermore, reports from the West indicate that 
both rates and tolls on the New York waterway were declining from 
the time it went into operation, and this is corroborated by the fact that 
the prices of eastern goods in Cincinnati approached the market quota- 
tions of the same articles in New York at a rapid rate during the late 
1820’s and the 1830's.” In short, Justice Bronson was reasoning out his 
opinion during an interval of unusual rate declines. Prices and business 
as a whole were under extreme stress in 1839. 

In two other Erie Canal cases, decided in 1847 and 1848 respectively, 
more widespread combinations were held to be void as injurious to 


18 19 Pick. 51. 

19 A. H. Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 1700-1861 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1938), Supp., pp. 256 ff. 

20 21 Wend. 157. 

21 Berry, Western Prices, p. 184; Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices, Supp., pp. 310 ff. 
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trade. The first case (Hooker & Woodward v. Vandewater) involved 
five large lines that had entered into a rate agreement and earnings pool 
in 1842. Freight rates were raised and competition was curtailed to a 
significant degree.” This assumed considerably more importance than 
the purchase of a single line, and, furthermore, the court invoked a 
statute against agreements injurious to commerce. The other case, 
Stanton v. Allen, was highly similar.”* All thirty-five lines on the Erie 
and Oswego canals had formed a “canal association” in 1843 involving 
four hundred boats and had raised the rate of freight from 40 @ 50 to 
65 @ 70 cents a ton. Justice McKissock found the agreement void not 
only by statute but also at common law. It involved a restriction of com- 
petition to an extent comparable with the Kanawha salt companies men- 
tioned above. Not to be overlooked, however, is the fact that the demand 
for canal facilities increased to an extraordinary extent during 1846 and 
1847, primarily because of unusually large shipments of grain from the 
West to the British Isles. A sharp rise of canal rates in this situation is 
again associated with a categorical condemnation by the court of 
agreements restricting competition, regardless of their form. 


Ill 


The later period, between 1850 and 1880, is marked by six decisions 
that have long been grouped into three sets of apparently irreconcilable 
opinions. The California court rendered an opinion in 1868 that just 
about reversed an opinion rendered by the same court in 1856. The 
second contradiction is between a Wisconsin decision of 1851 and a 
Louisiana opinion of 1858, and the third arose between an Ontario 
decision of 1871 and an Ohio court decision in 1880. We shall take them 
up in that order. 

Both California decisions involved shipping companies. In the earlier 
case, California Steam Navigation Co. v. Wright,” it was ruled that a 
contract not to run boats along a certain line of travel, with a penalty 
of $15,000, was an assignable instrument and was not void or against 
public policy. Justice Terry noted that the stringency of the common- 


22 4 Denio 349 (N. Y. Sup. Ct.). One party to the agreement failed to make the agreed pay- 
ment into the earnings pool. The agreement was held “injurious to commerce” within the 
meaning of 2 Rev. Stat. 691, § 8. 

23 5 Denio 434. The action concerned a note discounted and a bill of exchange drawn by Joha 
Tefft, agent of the association. 

24 6 Calif. 258 (July 1856). 
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law rule against contracts in restraint of trade had been gradually 
relaxed, as the reason for the rule (the security of mechanics and trades- 
men) ceased, and cited at length Bronson’s opinion in Chappel v. 
Brockway. A search of the contemporary newspaper files reveals that 
the California freight situation in 1856 was remarkably similar to that 
on the New York canal lines in 1839. 

The discovery of gold had hardly taken place before San Francisco 
became the cynosure of shippers and traders all over the world.” The 
commodity market was subjected to periodic collapses by arrivals of 
large fleets of heavily laden vessels,”° and the situation came to a head 
with widespread financial failures in 1854," from which there was no 
decisive recovery in 1855 or 1856.”° Freight to the Sandwich Islands, for 
instance, which had stood at $40.00 a ton for some time late in 1849, was 
between $6.00 and $8.00 a ton from August 1855 to September 1856 
(later quotations are not available in the files at hand).”* In short, the 
trade was “overdone” at the very time when the East and the Middle 
West were enjoying unexampled prosperity marked by high and rising 
prices.°*® In the words of a market commentator published only a few 
weeks after the decision was handed down in California Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. v. Wright, “the depression which has characterized the carry- 
ing trade during the greater part of the past two or three years, has had 
the effect to restrict the production of new vessels of late considerably. 
So long as ships and shipping afford no better investment than at 
present, it is hardly probable that there will be any increase in ship 
building . . . . It is a well known fact that many of our largest ships 
have actually lost money during the past eighteen months or two 
years.” ** 

The later California case of 1868, Wright v. Ryder, found Justice 
Crockett going out of his way to condemn a contract whereby a single 
carrier agreed not to operate. Although he admitted that the binding 
of one boat could hardly injure the public, he was constrained to point 
to a long line of decisions holding such contracts void as in restraint of 


25 Alta California, August 2, 1849. 

26 Sloat’s Price Current, December 14, 1850. 

27 San Francisco Prices Current and Shipping List, December 30, 1854. 

28 Ibid., June 19, 27, August 27, 1856. 

29 Alta California, December 1, 15, 31, 1849; San Francisco Prices Current and Shipping List, 
August 17, 1855, to September 12, 1856. 

30 Berry, Western Prices, pp. 517-21, 541. 

31 San Francisco Prices Current and Shipping List, August 27, 1856. 

82 36 Calif. 342. 
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trade. It also came out in the course of the argument that the California 
Steam Navigation Company had a working monopoly of California 
waters, but this was not the issue in the case. 

California enjoyed a boom in the middle 1860’s which was beginning 
to taper off just at the time this decision was rendered. The state was 
becoming an important agricultural producer. In 1864 a general depres- 
sion was in evidence, which was in all probability a reaction from the 
“signal prosperity” of 1863.°* Recovery did not begin until the middle 
of 1865, and during 1866 there was “an active and at times urgent 
demand for tonnage during the entire year.” ** During 1867 the wheat 
crop was so extraordinary in size that vessels were in great demand. In 
the words of a contemporary, “at no period in our history has there been 
so great and so urgent a demand for tonnage as during the year just 
closed. The great yield of breadstuffs has given immediate employment 
to every first-class vessel that could be obtained, and freight remained 
very high during the harvest season .. . .” *° The parallel with the situ- 
ation along the eastern canals and rivers in 1847 is quite obvious, and 
it is not at all surprising that the California court found it advisable to 
condemn an agreement not to operate, as the New York court had done 
in 1847 and 1848, even though the situation had eased considerably by 
the time the verdict was reached. 

In Kellogg v. Larkin (1851) the Wisconsin court held valid a lease 
in which a warehouseman agreed not to purchase or store wheat, and 
the justice stated views regarding competition commonly expressed 
only during periods of low prices.** Western wheat prices, it will be 
recalled, recovered to some extent between 1842 and 1849 only to suffer 
a severe decline thereafter. For instance, Cincinnati wheat dropped from 
$1.02 to 58 cents a bushel during the two years preceding the decision 
(the movement was nation-wide).*" It is little wonder that the millers 
and warehousemen of Milwaukee agreed not to deal in wheat for a 
period of seven months. Seven years later (1858), however, the Louisiana 
court failed to approve an agreement among seven dealers not to sell 
any cotton bagging for a period of three months except after mutual 


33 Mercantile Gazette, January 12, 1864; January 12, 1865. 

34 Jbid., January 9, 1866; January 9, 1867. 

35 Commercial Herald, January 11, 1868. 

36 “] believe universal observation will attest that for the last quarter of a century, competition 
in trade has caused more individual distress, if not more public injury, than the want of com- 
petition ....” The phrase, “competition is the life of trade,” was termed a “shibboleth.”—3 Pin. 
123; 56 Am. Dec. 180. 

87 Berry, Western Prices, p. 184; Cole, Wholesale Commodity Prices, Supp., pp. 310 ff. 
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consent. The opinion in the case, India Bagging Association v. B. Kock 
& Co., was categorical in its condemnation of an agreement serving to 
“enhance the price in the market of an article of primary necessity to 
cotton planters.” ** The prices of hemp and hempen products had risen 
to a remarkable degree between 1846 and 1856, dropped in 1857, but 
recovered in 1858-1860 to a comparatively high level.*® The case sug- 
gests (1) that the price of the specific commodity was more relevant 
than prices in general and (2) that prices during the period covered by 
the evidence were more relevant than prices at the time the decision was 
rendered. 

The third pair of cases involved dealings in salt in the United States 
and Canada after the Civil War, and, as in the pair of opinions just 
discussed, the conflict has commonly been ascribed to the difference in 
jurisdiction. To be sure, there are unmistakable signs that British courts 
began to part company from the American in their general attitudes 
toward restrictions on competition as the nineteenth century wore to 
a close. In general, British justices became comparatively liberal toward 
the combination movement. Nevertheless, the language of each opinion 
can well be examined in the light of the price conditions prevailing at 
the time it was written. The Chancery Court of Ontario delivered an 
opinion in 1871 (Ontario Salt Co. v. Merchants Salt Co.) refusing to 
impair the force of an agreement. Although Canadian price-index num- 
bers are not available going back that far, the preponderance of the evi- 
dence is to the effect that American and English prices had been falling 
at a notable rate ever since 1864.*° Thus, the Falkner-Hardy Index for 
the United States declined from 156 to 97.8 between 1865 and 1871, 
and the Economist Index for Great Britain fell from 3787 in January 
1864 to 2590 in January 1871. Furthermore, the Canadian court found 
that the object of the agreement “was not unduly to enhance the price, 
but ... to enable the parties by concerted action to combat an attempt 
on the part of foreign producers and manufacturers unduly to depreciate 
it”—language which is sufficient to indicate that the court took the price 
situation into account. On the other hand the Ohio court, which deliv- 


38 14 La. 168. 

39 Berry, Western Prices, p. 186. 
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ered the other salt opinion nine years later (1880) in the case of Central 
Ohio Salt Co. v. Guthrie, refused to consider the market and price situa- 
tion when it declined to enforce a contract limiting production.” “It is 
no answer to say that competition in the salt trade was not in fact 
destroyed, or that the price of the commodity was not unreasonably 
advanced. Courts will not stop to inquire as to the degree of injury 
inflicted upon the public . . . .” Here we have again the categorical 
language of a court disfavoring a restraint of trade, and it is important 
to note that the decision was rendered in a year when commodity prices 
in the United States were undergoing a smart recovery which broke the 
downward trend for the first time in over fifteen years.*” It should be 
added that the Ohio and Ohio River salt combinations operating during 
the 1870’s did not advance the price of salt “unreasonably.” Indeed, 
they did not advance the price at all. However, they managed to 
“stabilize” the price during an interval when the general price level was 
declining at a significant rate. In other words, their control of the pro- 
duction and marketing situation was sufficiently powerful to enable 
them to raise the purchasing power of salt to a remarkable degree. 

Three other cases frequently cited in later opinions occurred in the 
period 1850-1880. The famous Morris Run Coal Company Case “* 
anticipated the Standard Oil opinion of 1911 rather than the Addyston 
Pipe opinions in that the referee and the reviewing justice both con- 
sidered the agreement of five coal concerns to regulate sales and prices 
in the light of its effect upon the public. Arguments about the limited 
duration of the agreement (one year) and the limited scope of its opera- 
tion (a small portion of New York State) did not avail against tradition, 
together with the fact that, though the price of fuel declined consider- 
ably after 1865, it remained very high compared with the price before 
the war.*° Despite the quasi empirical nature of the approach adopted 


41 35 Ohio St. 666 (1880). 

42 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Index Numbers, pp. 158, 189, 273; Silberling, 
Dynamics of Business, p. 157. 

43 The Ohio court case has been cited frequently since it was rendered. For further informa- 
tion on the Ohio-West Virginia salt combinations after the Civil War, see the Annual Reports 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce (1871), p. 97; (1872), pp. 116-17; (1875), pp. 
167-68; (1876), pp. 169-70; (1877), pp. 176-77; (1878), pp. 182-83; (1879), pp. 187-88; 
(1880), pp. 198-99; and (1885), pp. 259-60. See also the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, September 
17, 1870; October 11, 1870; December 2, 1872; et passim. 

44 Morris Run Coal Co. v. Barclay Coal Co., 68 Pa. 173 (1871). 

45 G. F. Warren and Frank Pearson, Wholesale Prices in the United States, 1797 to 1932 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1932), pp. 70, 80, 95. Memoir 142, 
Part I. 
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in the trial of this case, it has frequently been cited in later years without 
reference to the price and business situation in which it developed.*° 

The second case, Craft v. McConoughy, was decided by the Illinois 
court in 1875. The court refused to enforce a contract to divide profits 
arising from a secret combination to raise the prices of grain.*” Although 
only four dealers were involved, the court stressed the extent of market 
control and held the contract to be contrary to public interest and void. 
Business statistics indicate that general business activity was low and 
declining after the Panic of 1873.*° But grain prices were very bullish, 
particularly corn prices. Between 1873 and the end of 1874 cash corn 
in the Chicago market rose from a low of approximately 30 cents a 
bushel to around 85 cents and remained at or around the 7o-cent level 
all through 1875 (it receded to 30 cents again by the end of 1878). 
This case again suggests that the particular price situation, rather than 
general business conditions, worked against the legal standing of the 
agreement. 

The third and last case considered here, Skrainka v. Scharringhausen, 
is equally well known in the history of restraint of trade, and it is an 
interesting contrast to the Craft v. McConoughy and the Central Ohio 
Salt Company Cases cited above. The opinion, handed down by the 
St. Louis Court of Appeals in 1880, validated an agreement to reduce 
production and control prices.°” Some twenty-three owners of stone 
quarries in St. Louis signed an agreement on March 109, 1878, setting 
forth a plan for “fair sales at uniform prices” in an effort to counteract 
“the great competition” that had had a tendency to depress the price of 
building stone in the city. The court drew a distinction between general 
and partial restraints of trade, which had become one of the legal criteria 
distinguishing a “good” restraint from a “bad” one. It held also that the 


46 Taking the years 1910-14 as a base, Warren and Pearson’s fuel and lighting index was up 
to 152 in 1871, compared with 134 in the year preceding. All commodities declined from 135 
to 130 per cent of the same base.—Warren and Pearson, Prices (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1933), p. 26. 

47 R. C. Craft et al. v. Jas. O. McConoughy, 79 Ill. 346 (September 1875). 

48 Silberling, Dynamics of Business, p. 50. 

49 Commodity Research Bureau, Commodity Year Book, 1948 (New York: The Bureau, 
1948), p. 179. 

50 Wm. Skrainka v. Diettrich Scharringhausen, 8 Mo. App. 522 (April 6, 1880). Peppin 
grouped this with nine other American cases involving price agreements before 1890, in which 
seven were held valid (of the three others, one was overruled). Of the seven valid agreements, 
five involved opinions that the prices asked by the sellers were not unreasonable or extortionate, 
the implication being that if the prices had been unreasonable or extortionate the agreements 
would not have been upheld.—Peppin, “Price-fixing Agreements under the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law,” University of California Law Review, XXVIII (1940), 336-37. 
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contract did not deprive anybody of employment, “unduly raise prices, 
cause a monopoly, or put an end to competition.” As already noted, 
business was thriving in 1880 and the general price level was rising.” 
Nevertheless, the special price situation leading to the agreement was 
so discouraging as to play an important part in influencing the decision. 
The western grain case, on the other hand, came at a time when the 
general business outlook was dark, but the particular agreement up for 
examination concerned commodities that had risen in price to a remark- 
able degree. 

In conclusion, we may say that current prices and market conditions 
are reflected in most if not all of the court opinions on restraint of trade 
rendered before 1880. Practically all the earlier opinions examined here 
were unfavorable to restraints, but these opinions developed during 
epochs of high prices. As the nineteenth century developed and prices 
declined from time to time, the courts found it progressively more dif- 
ficult to hold agreements unreasonable and void during epochs of low 
prices, though they were disposed to retreat to traditional ground in 
instances of scarcity and high prices. The precedents thus established 
are probably of practical importance even today in that they have had 
a general influence on later decisions. The extent and nature of such 
influence can be measured only by examining the more numerous and 
complicated cases that have been decided since 1880. 


Millsaps College Tuomas S. Berry 
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Joseph Chamberlain and Workmen’s Compensation 


I 


HE British Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897 and 1899 were 

“astonishing” to contemporaries and have not been adequately 
explained by historians. Although passed under a Conservative-Liberal 
Unionist Cabinet, these acts put heavy burdens upon industry and agri- 
culture, interests that were very influential in both of these parties. “It 
was no wonder that Tories asked themselves what they were coming to, 
nor that the usual answer to the question was that they were being 
swallowed by Mr. Chamberlain.” * 

Before his break with the Liberals in 1886, Joseph Chamberlain had 
been a Radical (in the old, non-Marxian sense), and his presence in the 
Salisbury Cabinet as Colonial Secretary (1895-1903) was partly respon- 
sible for the advanced social legislation of the period. Even before his 
advent the Conservative party had been drifting toward a broader out- 
look, and in the general elections of 1895 Lord Salisbury had expressed 
approval of the principles of a program of social reform drawn up by 
Chamberlain. In particular, as Chamberlain said, it was “most desirable 
in the interests of the Unionist [Conservative] party that this question 
[of industrial accidents] should be finally settled.” ? 

The most puzzling aspect of the situation is that this “revolutionary” 
act had not been demanded by labor leaders or others interested in the 
welfare of the workers.® British trade-unions were essentially conserva- 
tive, much concerned with protecting their own hard-earned status. 
They wanted to improve the legal position of employees injured through 
the negligence of employers, but they opposed compulsory insurance as 
“against the interests of trade [unions] and friendly societies.” * The 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 went only a short way to meet labor’s 
demands but, even if all had been met, little more than half of the 
injuries would have been covered. Chamberlain’s novel proposal not 
only gave labor more than it had been asking but, together with similar 


1R. H. Gretton, A Modern History of the English People, 1880-1922 (New York: L. 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1930), pp. 411-12. 

2J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London: Macmillan & Co., 1932-35), II, 
608-19. 

3 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902), 
pp. 387-91; Proceedings of the Trades Union Congress, 1897, p. 22. 

4W. J. Davis, The British Trades Union Congress: History and Recollections (Trades Union 
Congress, Parliamentary Committee, 1910-16), I, 122. 
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developments in other fields, forced trade-union representatives to adopt 
a broader social outlook. 

A review of the discussion leading to the act of 1897 will show that 
it was not really radical but merely put into law the wishes and, in some 
cases, the practices of the more enlightened employers and that it was 
acceptable to other employers because it eased an issue between them 
and the trade-unions. 


II 


The Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 had not been satisfactory to 
employers any more than to employees. They had feared the expense 
and disturbance caused by litigation with their men. Some, including 
the Mining Association and the Chairman of the Coal Trade Associa- 
tion, had in 1880 supported an amendment for all-inclusive accident 
insurance presented by Lord Randolph Churchill.” The three Liberal- 
Labor members, Alexander MacDonald, Henry Broadhurst, and 
Thomas Burt, had vigorously opposed this plan. MacDonald, leader of 
the Miner’s National Union, declared: 


This newborn zeal for insurance was of a very questionable character ... for a 
system of insurance would be simply a system to destroy life . .. . Real protection 
was only to be obtained when owners were compelled to pay in purse for negli- 
gence of those they employed.® 


When the Gladstone Cabinet was reported to be seriously considering 
supporting Churchill’s amendment, Broadhurst, secretary of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, warned against 
doing so. The government later announced its opposition to the amend- 
ment, which was dropped." 

The Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 provided compensation for 
injured workmen only when negligence on the part of the employer 
or his authorized agents could be proved. Most employers insured them- 
selves against such claims, paying premiums of four to twelve shillings 
per man per annum. Others had their workers “contract out” of the act, 
that is, waive claims against the employer, in return for insurance 
against all work accidents. This practice of “contracting out” was 


5 Churchill, then an important Conservative leader, outlined a Conservative social-reform 
program including compulsory insurance in an article in the Fortnightly Review (London), 
XXXIII (N.S.) (May 1, 1883), 613 ff. 

6 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, CCLII (3d Ser.), 1084 ff., 1109, 1135; CCLIII, 1399 ff., 
1785-87; CCLV, 1121. 

7 The Times (London), July 14 and 23, 1880. 
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opposed by the trade-unions and failed to gain a foothold where they 
were strong.® The union leaders asserted that there was seldom, if ever, 
a real or fair contract. Moreover, “the main point was one of safety and 
they felt that to contract out of the act would be to weaken its effect in 
regard to life and limb.” ° However, the statistics presented by labor 
representatives did not, when carefully analyzed, prove that “contract- 
ing out” caused increase of accidents.*° 

The real motive, perhaps, of the labor leaders was one they seldom 
mentioned, though it was often charged by critics. The Times declared 
that trade-union leaders were: 


. . . primarily concerned with the running of their machine, with the extension 
and consolidation of a highly centralized bureaucracy. They view with impatience 
and hostility every arrangement that fosters local and sectional independence, and 
they see in the great insurance scheme, by which large numbers of workers are 
now protected, nothing but so many obstacles to the assertion of their supreme 
control.!1 


The substantial truth of this charge was tacitly admitted by Broadhurst 
when he asserted that to allow “contracting out” would be “to strike at 
the root of trade unionism.” *” Another labor leader asserted that “by 
any outside agreement between themselves and the workmen, the 
employers, in a covert manner, control the independence of the 
workmen.” ** 

For seventeen years the Trades Union Congress (T.U.C.), the 
National Miners Conference, the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, and other labor organizations carried on agitation for the 
prohibition of “contracting out.” ** Each year, Henry Broadhurst intro- 
duced the bill prepared by the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C.* 
Against this bill a counter agitation was conducted by the Liberty and 
Property Defence League and various influential trade and vested 
interests.’* When the bill came up in the House of Commons in 1883 it 


8 Report of Select Committee on Employers’ Liability Act Amendment Bill (1886), 1888, 
passim; Report of Royal Commission on Labour, 1891-94, 1, 126; XIII, 351 ff. 

° The Times, December 14, 1881; November 23, 1885; Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 
CCLXXX (3d Ser.), passim; CCCXXVI, 704. 

10 Report, Royal Commission on Labour, XIII, 352; The Times, February 23, 1894. 

11 The Times, November 8, 1893. 

12 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, CCCXXXI (3d Ser.), 1430. 

13 Report, Select Committee (1886), pp. 24 ff. 

14 Davis, British Trades Union Congress,1, passim. 

15 The Times, September 15, 1880; January 6, 12, 26, October 5, 1881; September 21, 1882; 
et passim. 

16 Jbid., January 6, April 30, June 14, July 23, September 11, 1883, et passim. 
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was coolly received on both sides and readily defeated (149 to 38).” 

After the election of 1885, however, the Liberals tended more and 
more toward the trade-union point of view. In this election, the first in 
which most miners and many other laborers could vote, the Employers’ 
Liability Act Amendment Bill was the first item of the program that 
trade-unions presented to candidates and was especially pushed by the 
Miners National Union. The outcome increased the number of “labour 
representatives” from two to eleven.’* The chief Parliamentary repre- 
sentative of labor, Henry Broadhurst, was made secretary of the Board 
of Trade in the new Liberal government.” 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising that the members of 
the Liberal Cabinet were “sympathetic” toward the bill for forbidding 
“contracting out.” But unwilling to commit themselves, they had the 
bill referred to a select committee, of which the leading members were 
the chairman, Sir Thomas Brassey, and Charles Bradlaugh, both long- 
time friends of labor. After questioning trade-unionists (mostly miners 
and railway employees), employers, and insurance experts, the com- 
mittee reported in favor of wide concessions to labor. The majority, 
including Brassey and Bradlaugh, reported that “contracting out” did 
not make employers careless and that it should be allowed under certain 
conditions.”” This report was greeted by the Parliamentary Committee 
of the T.U.C. as “a great advance upon the present act.” ** But further 
progress was delayed by the dissolution and general election of 1886 
and when the new Conservative Cabinet sponsored a bill based on the 
committee’s report it was opposed by the labor representatives. 

The provisions of this Conservative bill were only a little narrower 
than those suggested by the Select Committee. Clerks, agents, and 
domestics were excluded, as also were seamen except under special con- 
ditions. The liability of employers was increased in case of negligence 
of those in charge of engines and tramways and for defects in arrange- 
ments, buildings, and premises. “Contracting out” was to be allowed 
only if the Home Secretary or the Board of Trade certified that the 
insurance for which the employer paid was equivalent to compensation 


17 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, CCLXXX (3d Ser.), 504 ff. 

18 The Times, February 1, March 5, 1885; A. W. Humphrey, History of Labour Representa- 
tion (London: Constable & Co., 1912), p. 192. 
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under the act. Though badly drafted and limited in scope, it was an 
attempt to relieve some of the grievances of the workers.” 

In the Standing Committee on Law, Broadhurst tried to insert amend- 
ments supported by the “labour party,” but succeeded only in having 
the minimum compensation in case of death raised from £150 to 
£250." To the T.U.C. he reported that the bill was a considerable 
advance, “yet it has some disadvantages as compared with the present 
act.” The reason for the last statement is not apparent; nevertheless, 
the T.U.C. approved his views and instructed the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to do all it could to defeat the bill unless amended.** Deputations 
of trade-unionists tried to impress their views upon the government, 
but they were counteracted by a deputation from the insurance societies 
of the London and North-Western Railway.” 

When the labor proposals regarding the insurance clauses were 
rejected by the government, Broadhurst moved the rejection of the bill. 
The unions affected by the bill, he said, were ready to allow existing 
insurance agreements to stand but they were determined to have no 
further “contracting out.” “It was [he declared] an attempt to impose 
on the working people of this country the German system of com- 
pulsory insurance [and] to strike at the root of trade unionism.” His 
motion was voted down (202 to 141), but its presentation, by showing 
that the bill would antagonize the very element for whose benefit it had 
been framed, assured the defeat of the bill. A week later it was 
withdrawn.”° 

Much the same bill was introduced by the Conservative government 
in 1890. Slight concessions, such as making employers liable for their 
subcontractors and foremen, failed to conciliate the labor representa- 
tives. The T.U.C. Parliamentary Committee instructed Broadhurst to 
move the rejection of the bill; they would await, they said, a new Parlia- 
ment and a new government “when the ballot box will clear men’s 
minds with regard to our just demands .. . the same law as... the 
general public.” This attitude, fully supported by the next Congress, 
caused the early withdrawal of the bill.*’ Likewise, in 1892, the Con- 


22 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, CCCXXVI (3d Ser.), 647, 706. The Times called the insur- 
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servatives announced they would introduce a new employers’ liability 
bill, over which Home Secretary Matthews had “spent much time and 
trouble,” but Broadhurst again announced his opposition, and the bill 
never saw the light of day.” 

The opposition of the labor leaders to these Conservative bills laid 
them open to charges of partisanship. As The Times remarked, there 
was ground for strong suspicion that Broadhurst would have accepted 
the same bill if sponsored by a Liberal government.” The Trades Union 
Congress professed to be nonpartisan, yet it really was, as Broadhurst 
admits, “the Radical wing of the Liberal party.” Constantly, and gen- 
erally unanimously, it endorsed the Liberal policies regarding such sub- 
jects as Ireland, taxation, land laws, and the House of Lords. All the 
labor members of Parliament were Liberals. Broadhurst was a faithful 
supporter of Gladstone, an active Liberal campaign speaker, and even 
a Liberal minister.*° At this very time he was being attacked for his 
close connection with the Liberals by Keir Hardie and others who soon 
after formed the Independent Labour party. Yet the policy of opposi- 
tion to any bill allowing “contracting out” went unchallenged; the 
labor leaders, however divided on other questions, seemed agreed on 
this. 


II 


During the elections of 1892 the labor question was much discussed, 
and when the Liberals emerged victorious they were committed to 
amendment of the Employers’ Liability Law and to other labor reforms. 
Liberal legislation of the period 1892-1895 exempted trade-union funds 
from income tax, limited hours of railway and shop employees, and 
increased factory regulation, but the Liberal bills relating to miners’ 
hours and employers’ liability were blocked by controversies over 
amendments. 

The Employers’ Liability Bill, as originally framed by Herbert 
Asquith, met the trade-union demands in essentials by abolishing the 
judicial doctrine of nonliability for injuries to fellow employees and by 
prohibiting any future contracting out. It extended its benefits to all 
workmen except seamen and did away with required notice of acci- 
dents, time limits on suits, and limits on amount of compensation. In 
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the Standing Committee, Asquith also accepted amendments extending 
the bill to domestic servants and to injuries to health and even allowing 
compensation when the workman failed to notify his employer of a 
dangerous defect in equipment. The final form of the bill was such 
a surrender to labor demands that its opponents, such as The Times, 
declared that it was intended “to buy the support of the trade-union 
leaders.” The Times admitted that the bill would not ruin industry but 
preferred a scheme of insurance for all occupational accidents such 
as Chamberlain had recently brought before the public.** In a magazine 
article, Chamberlain had warned the Conservatives: 


To adopt a purely negative attitude, to meet with destructive criticism every well 
meant suggestion without proposing any alternative—is neither statesman-like nor 
just, and will deservedly involve the defeat and discredit of any party which 
adopts it. 


On the question of employers’ liability, as on the other questions of 
the day, Chamberlain had ready his “alternative,” which was not “incon- 
sistent with ... the permanent interests of the whole nation,” which, in 
other words, was likely to prove acceptable to the coal operators, ship- 
owners, and railway directors in the Unionist party. His argument was: 


That employers shall be legally compelled to pay compensation for injuries to 
workmen in all those cases in which the doctrine of common employment now 
limits their liability . . . is generally considered to be a large demand .... But 
it does not appear to have struck the working class that, even if it were granted, 
there would still remain an immense number of injuries and fatal accidents for 
which no provision would be made. According to German statistics of the more 
serious accidents, 43 per cent are not attributable either to workmen or to masters, 
but are inherent in the work itself. The recognition of the universality of the right 
to compensation is the only equitable and indeed the only logical principle. 

This proposal would not injure employers, who would recoup themselves in 
every case from the consumers. It would not injure the community, because they 
already .. . as a matter of charity or . . . under the poor law—pay the cost; and 
it would completely meet the claims of the working classes.°? 


In moving to substitute his plan for the Liberal bill of 1893, Cham- 
berlain declared that the government’s plan did not go far enough: 
By this bill you give up the idea of moral responsibility . . . you say that when 


a man is injured it is right that he should have compensation, and you are 
making the employer the channel for the payment of that compensation. That is 
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my principle; but that is not adopted in its entirety by the Right Honourable 
gentleman [Asquith]. 





Chamberlain’s proposal found some support among Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists, but the trade-union leaders and labor representa- 
tives in joint session had resolved that “as the T.U.C. had not made a 
demand that all accidents should be met by a common insurance fund, 
they could not approve of the amendment.” They charged that Cham- 
berlain’s move was intended to “strangle the bill,” and the Speaker had, 
indeed, ruled that its adoption would mean the defeat of the measure. 
The Cabinet, Asquith stated, was not opposed to general compensation 
in principle. He argued, however, that the original bill was necessary in 
any case to force employers to take proper precautions. Chamberlain 
disclaimed any idea of opposing the bill, however inadequate he might 
consider it, and when the debate had lasted long enough to publicize 
his plan he withdrew the amendment.** 

Thus the bill passed the House of Commons, but the real fight was 
between the two houses of Parliament. After the bill came to the 
House of Lords many petitions were presented from the insurance 
societies of the London and North-Western Railway, miners’ insur- 
ance societies, and other workers’ organizations. Lord Salisbury, the 
Conservative leader, promised to have the bill amended so as to allow 
insurance agreements.** Such an amendment was proposed. by the Earl 
of Dudley, one of the largest coal operators of the country, who had 
continued his contributions to the workers’ insurance societies at their 
request and on the basis of “contracting out.” * It provided that “con- 
tracting out” be allowed if the employer in return contributed toward 
the men’s insurance fund for all accidents and if the scheme was 
approved by a majority of the workmen and by the Board of Trade. 
At the request of the London and North-Western Railway the majority 
was later made two thirds and the employer was to be required to con- 
tribute one fourth of the insurance premium. Against this amendment 
the government could muster only 28 lords, while 148 voted for it, 
including some Liberal lords. This and other amendments, though 
upheld in the House of Commons by Chamberlain and other Unionists, 
were easily rejected there.*® 
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Believing that the Liberals were seeking a “cry for the country” 
against the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury consulted Chamberlain, 
who advised caution: 


I think that amendments made by the House of Lords in any bill now before it 
should, if possible, have considerable popular support behind them, or should be 
of such a character as not to endanger the passing of the Bill .... 

In this case [Employers’ Liability Bill] although I have no doubt that all the 
official strength and influence of the Trades Unions is against contracting-out, yet 
there is a considerable amount of popular feeling in favour of voluntary arrange- 
ments .... The course which I have suggested to Mr. Balfour is that the Lords 
should maintain the principle of the Dudley amendment, and should further 
amend it so as to make it still more favorable to the workpeople.** 


Following this suggestion, a meeting of Conservative peers expressed 
their willingness to agree to additional safeguards for workmen who 
“contracted out” of the Act.** The Liberals were willing to compromise 
on allowing existing contracts to stand for three years only. Against 
this amendment all the Conservatives and some of the Liberals (includ- 
ing labor representatives) voted, almost wiping out the government’s 
majority (215 to 213). The Lords would not accept this compromise nor 
offer any other. Both parties issued urgent whips to their followers to be 
on hand for the final struggle in the Commons. The situation was 
unexpectedly changed, however, when instead of trying to agree with 
the Lords on a compromise allowing existing contracts to stand Glad- 
stone moved that the order for consideration of the Lords’ amendments 
be dropped, an action which meant the end of the bill. He declared 
that the Parliamentary Committee of the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies had expressed their opposition to the Lords’ amend- 
ment and this must be taken as representing the feeling of the working 
class. The scheme for “contracting out” was harmful, he said: 


. . . because it will tend by a subtle, but most extended, operation of causes, too 
efficient in their nature, to impair that independence and self-action on the part 


of the working man in the face of his employer which it is essential for the benefit 
of both that he should always be able to hold. 


In this stand, Gladstone was upheld by the labor representatives, who 
had, indeed, probably instigated it, following the precedent of their 
action of 1888. Balfour, the Conservative leader, charged that the Lib- 
erals were killing their own bill and throwing away nine tenths of it 
because of the one tenth that they could not pass, merely for the sake 
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of having another ground of complaint on which to appeal to the 
country against the Lords. The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
then left the House, leaving the government, 225 strong, to be opposed 
by six members, who still wanted to attempt some compromise with 
the Lords.*® Thus ended the last Employers’ Liability Bill ever con- 
sidered in Parliament. 


IV 


The Conservatives and Liberal Unionists prepared to take every pos- 
sible advantage of the feeling of disappointment among the workers 
because of the failure of the Employers’ Liability and other labor bills. 
Chamberlain in a speech at West Birmingham in the fall of 1894 advo- 
cated old-age pensions, arbitration of labor disputes, and compensation 
for all occupational injuries. His Memorandum of a Programme of 
Social Reforms, sent to Lord Salisbury, urged the necessity of these and 
other reforms. Salisbury’s reply was somewhat evasive, but most of the 
reforms, he felt, were “salutary in themselves, and any difficulties are 
purely difficulties of strategy.” When the new Conservative-Liberal 
Unionist Cabinet was formed in June 1895 the legislative program was 
still very indefinite.*® During the campaign that followed, several lead- 
ing Conservatives endorsed Chamberlain’s plan of compensation, but 
Lord Salisbury and others would not commit themselves. The Liberals 
warned workmen against being led into “the mists of a nebulous social 
program” and argued that the cost of Chamberlain’s scheme would 
really come out of wages. On this and many other points, the Liberal 
position was practically identical with that of the Trades Union Con- 
gress; the sweeping victory of the Unionists showed, however, that many 
working-class voters had not followed their supposed leaders.” 

The new government had soon to come to a decision on workmen’s 
compensation. The question had now attained such prominence that 
inaction would be dangerous. Yet, no matter what concessions were 
made to labor on other points, insistence upon “contracting out” would 
cause collision with the trade-unions. The Liberals would undoubtedly 
promise to repeal any such measure. On the other hand, the Unionists 
could not well abandon “contracting out” in view of their previous 


89 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, XXI (4th Ser.), 396 ff., 693, 851 ff.; The Times, February 
20 and 21, 1894. 

40 Garvin, Joseph Chamberlain, II, 608-9, 615-19, 630-32, 638-40. 

41 The Times, July 8, 10, 11, 12, 1895, et passim; T.U.C., Proceedings, 1894 and 1895, passim. 
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support and of the insistence of several influential members of the party. 
These considerations left a general compensation bill as the only alterna- 
tive. The trade-union leaders and the Liberals might not like it, but they 
could hardly oppose a measure so beneficial to the working class. 

The employers had to face a similar choice of alternatives. They knew 
that it was now certain that their liabilities would soon be largely 
increased. This would mean not only a financial burden but also con- 
stant litigation with their workers, with evil consequences upon their 
discipline and friendly relations. “Contracting out” would be more than 
ever necessary, yet a return of the Liberals to power would certainly 
result in its prohibition. These considerations led some employers to 
desire a general compensation scheme, which would both satisfy the 
workers and prevent litigation.** Hence, when, toward the end of 1896, 
the bill that Chamberlain and Matthews, the Home Secretary, had 
endorsed was sent to large employers and chambers of commerce for 
their opinions, no great opposition was discovered. The exclusion of 
shipping and agriculture had the intended effect of preventing any 
opposition from these powerful interests.** 

The most serious opposition came from the various associations of 
coal-mine operators. The Mining Association of Great Britain unani- 
mously decided to petition against the bill. The North of England Coal 
Trade Association declared that the bill would extinguish voluntary 
accident funds and ruin small colliery owners in case of serious acci- 
dents or explosions. They demanded that the royalty owners, the work- 
ers, and the state share the expense. Other coal associations passed 
similar resolutions. To these protests the government had to harden 
its heart though it incorporated certain amendments suggested by 
employers.” 

The attitudes of the “labour party” and the Liberal “front bench” 
were awaited with some interest. The T.U.C. Parliamentary Committee 
was divided, but a majority favored the bill. In a meeting with the 
executive of the Miners’ Federation and the “advanced radical” mem- 
bers of Parliament, it was decided not to oppose the second reading but 
to offer amendments for the extension and improvement of the bill.“ 
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Asquith’s speech on the first reading indicated that the Liberals would 
not oppose the bill either. They still argued, however, that civil liability 
of employers would be necessary to enforce safety precautions and that 
the costs would come out of wages. They also criticized the government 
for not extending the bill to all trades. 

Chamberlain frankly confessed that there was no logic in the exclu- 
sion of agriculture, shipping, and other industries but promised to deal 
with excluded trades in the near future.** There was doubtless much 
truth in his taunt that the Liberals were “willing to wound, yet afraid to 
strike.” 

The bill passed without division in the House of Commons and with 
only six opponents in the House of Lords. The Earl of Wemyss, leader 
of the Liberty and Property Defense League, had offered to attempt 
the defeat of the bill, but the Mining Association thought it useless. 
Lord Londonderry, a prominent Conservative and large mineowner, 
appealed to Lord Salisbury not to “allow Conservative principles to be 
subordinated to Radical principles of the deepest dye.” Later, resigning 
from a party association, he deplored the influence of Chamberlain, 
“whose radical views on home politics we have always regarded with 
disapproval, however much we may admire him as an imperialist.” * 

The labor members had tried to show that the bill would be of little 
benefit to the working class, and the T.U.C. Parliamentary Committee 
stated that the act “scarcely touches the question of employers’ liability.” 
It is very significant that, in spite of this statement, the congress never 
again passed a resolution on employers’ liability but instead confined its 
demands to extension and improvement of workmen’s compensation 
and government inspection. Even wider vistas were opened by the presi- 
dential address of James O’Grady at the congress of 1898. In defending 
the compensation act, he acknowledged that it would injure friendly 
societies. But, he said: 

They are usurping the functions of the state .... If... the national prosperity 
depends on the well-being of the worker, the necessary corollary is that the state 
should care for him in sickness . . . . And if preference will be given to young 


men with whom the risks of accidents are less . . . pensions for old age will be 
advanced a considerable step nearer realization ... .49 


47 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, XLVIII (4th Ser.), 1433-41; XLIX, 636, 689 ff., 1664, 
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There can be no doubt that the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
one of the most important ever passed by Parliament. The adoption of 
similar laws in all English-speaking countries is a tribute to the origi- 
nality and political genius of Joseph Chamberlain. Other social legisla- 
tion that he induced the Unionists to pass included conciliation of labor 
disputes, land reform, prohibition of child labor in mines, and improved 
housing. The limits of Conservative social reform were shown by the 
failure to pass old-age pensions and the eight-hour day in mines. These 
measures and others that deeply affected the interests of property owners 
were left for the succeeding Liberal Parliament (1905-1910). Back of 
both parties, however, stood the trade-unions and their national con- 
gress, exerting constant pressure which was fundamentally responsible 
for most legislation affecting labor. 


University of Louisville W. C. MALaLieu 
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THE LONG VIEW 


Le grand espoir du XXe siécle. Progrés technique, progres économique, progrés 
social. By Jean Fourastié. Preface by André Siegfried. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1949. Pp. xxiii, 223. 


In The Economics of 1960, Colin Clark projected into the future a course of 
development as conceived in his earlier work, The Conditions of Economic 
Progress. Such an application implies a fairly well-rounded and well-tested 
theory or general explanation of progressive change during the period treated. 
Readers who examined the earlier book for the implied theory, covering the 
age of industrialism, found it scattered, incomplete, and in many cases 
obscurely stated. 

Fourastié’s book is much more than a paraphrase or a digest of the theoretical 
statements and implications of Clark’s books. In order even to sketch a theory 
that would justify prediction he has made notable additions, besides rearranging 
and in some respects modifying Clark’s argument. Materials with no direct 
bearing on the main purpose have been omitted. Formulas, tables, and graphs 
have been held to a readable minimum. A point of view that is postwar and 
French, as well as individual, makes a good deal of difference. The argument 
is permeated by a notion of technical progress as distinct from and largely 
responsible for economic progress. This device enables the reader to follow the 
cause-and-effect reasoning and thus to decide whether he agrees or not. 

A promised definition of technical progress does not appear unless the choice 
of a measure defines the subject matter to be measured. The chosen measure is 
the man-hour productivity of labor. Presumably the reader is expected to suppose 
that all the factors or forces contributing to the rise of such productivity are 
included in technical progress. Clearly the moving cause in this scheme of 
thought is not to be confused with those practical inventions which were so 
heavily stressed in earlier accounts of the “industrial revolution.” The term, 
“industrial revolution,” is used incidentally in the book. It seems to refer to 
the onset of a “transitory period” between an old and fairly stable “traditional” 
economy and a very different, fairly stable system to emerge later—perhaps in 
the first half of the twenty-first century. This outcome of transient instability 
represents a “great hope,” not a promise. The opening of this “transitory 
period” is set at least half a century later than that of the “industrial revolution” 
in the familiar accounts, or after the cumulative effects of “technical progress” 
had attained great relative importance in economy as a whole. 

The old “traditional” system down to the nineteenth century is represented 
as around 80 per cent primary in Clark’s sense, productive human effort being 
confined mainly to agriculture, forestry, and fishing. As man-hour productivity 
increased, employment shifted to secondary industry and, more slowly, to 
tertiary industry. By the category, “secondary,” must be meant manufacturing 
plus other activities similarly affected by mechanization, though this is not so 
stated in so many words. Otherwise the categories are arbitrary choices for 
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statistical summary or are vague. The tertiary includes commercial and other 
services ancillary to commodity production as well as the great variety of public 
and private services valued because of their more immediate utility. 

Demand for primary or subsistence output soon showed signs of saturation 
as the fraction of productive human effort required to meet such needs decreased. 
Later, and obviously in our time, saturation appeared in the secondary category, 
technical progress over considerable time having built up vast means of produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, the demand for services and the fraction of human effort drawn 
into this category have continued to increase. It is a key point in this theory 
of development that demand for services is insatiable and hence that the shift 
to tertiary employment must continue until the maximum is reached. This 
maximum is guessed by Fourastié as around 80 per cent, leaving only 20 per 
cent for the two commodity sectors combined. As the boundaries between 
categories are crudely indicated—services ancillary to commodity production 
being classified as tertiary—the United States is already half tertiary. 

Clark’s version of an older idea had the merit of attempting to deal with 
cases of national income and employment as wholes and in the fairly long run. 
Fourastié’s revision and rounding of the theory of development which Clark 
merely suggested or implied envisages the transitions into and out of the era 
of industrialism more fully and clearly. Moreover, the reasoning about pro- 
gressive or irreversible change during the era itself is largely separated from 
extraneous subject matter and is spelled out. Thus, it seems to me, those who 
have recognized a contribution by Clark to the explanation of economic change 
in the long run, only to have its nature, extent, and demerits elude them, are 
now in a position to satisfy their curiosity. 

Fourastié takes exception on various points to what has been at bottom a 
statistician’s view of development. He is critical of long and dubiously cyclical 
cycles, derived chiefly from short and dubiously cyclical cycles so formulated 
as largely to exclude change in the long run. This would dump most “innova- 
tion” theories into the discard, a gesture welcome to many students of economic 
development. 

In spite of much in it that could be criticized, a chapter on international 
economy is one of the most suggestive and timely in the book. A secular 
shift from commodities to services has clearly increased the difficulty of exchanges 
across political frontiers. The discussion of remedies is less impressive than that 
of the problem. A developed culture like that of France might fare well enough 
under a world-wide division of labor in which some areas specialized in services 
such as education and tourism. Commercial, financial, and transport services 
do not seem so amenable to extreme specialization, having been pretty closely 
linked so far to industrialized commodity production. It is hard to envisage the 
achievement of ample standards by such means in India, Nigeria, or Guatemala. 
The whole book could be criticized as paying too much attention to the 
privileged third or so of humanity, too little to the great disinherited majority. 

I have made no attempt above to analyze Fourastié’s sketchy but complex 
theory of development. His three categories of employment, output, and demand 
are crude and perhaps cannot be refined much without making them more 
artificial. One may wonder if agriculture does not move into the secondary 
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group as it becomes mechanized and commercialized. There is no satisfactory 
defense for placing mining in the secondary rather than in the primary, as 
mechanized though extractive. Heavily mechanized transport is somewhat out 
of place in the tertiary category. But all truth is not to be expected in one 
package. In contrast to the dispiriting quality of most current literature on 
long-run economic change of a systematic and irreversible character, this sug- 
gestive book is outstanding. 


University of California M. M. Knicut 


Slavery in the Ancient Near East: A Comparative Study of Slavery in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Syria, and Palestine from the Middle of the Third Millennium to 
the End of the First Millennium. By Isaac Mendelsohn. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. Pp. vii, 162. $3.75. 

Isaac Mendelsohn has here offered the reader the fruit of many years of 
study of this subject in the area of the cuneiform literature, and it can be 
safely said that nowhere else can these materials be found so conveniently 
assembled and capably interpreted. This is not the place to enter into philological 
discussion, which must be reserved for reviews in journals for Oriental research. 
But certain observations are in order in the sphere of the general approach of 
the author. What will strike the critically minded reader most is the divergence 
between the title and the way the theme is developed. The “Near East” is a 
very inclusive expression. If the subtitle limits attention to Babylonia, Assyria, 
Syria, and Palestine, this is an unwarranted narrowing of the main title. Did 
not Egypt, the states of Asia Minor, Persia, and Arabia belong to the Near 
East? The author confines himself to the cuneiform literature. During the last 
three hundred years of the first millennium B.C. the Orient was under the 
aegis of Hellenism. Should not the Hellenistic sources have been discussed in 
a work purporting to cover the ground to the end of the first millennium B.C.? 
Obviously Mr. Mendelsohn’s theme is “Slavery in Babylonia and Assyria,” and 
the title as given was presumably urged on him by his publisher to provide 
better “window dressing.” 

The book is called a “comparative study.” An occasional side glance at Biblical 
legislation or Biblical situations where these are comparable to something in 
the cuneiform sources is welcome and interesting but does not make this a 
“comparative study.” It is merely putting isolated facts beside each other without 
organic consideration of the relation of the areas to which they pertain. We 
realize that the difficulties of carrying on a comparative study in a manner 
truly deserving that description are very great. But if an author rashly makes 
a promise one must ask him to fulfill it. 

A third criticism that must be made of this book is that the author has not 
schooled himself sufficiently in the knowledge of the institution of slavery in 
the Hellenistic-Roman world. His insight would have been sharpened and the 
terminology would have taken on greater precision had he given careful atten- 
tion to the knowledge that has accumulated in this most important area and 
used it for the “comparative” purpose. 

Within its limited scope, concealed by the misleading title, this is an excellent 
digest of what is known of slavery in the Tigris-Euphrates countries from early 
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times to the neo-Babylonian period. The author has grouped his materials 
under three main heads: sources of slavery, legal status, and the economic 
role of slavery. The student of economic history will naturally be interested 
chiefly in the third division in which state slavery, temple slavery, slaves in 
agriculture and in industry, and the price of slaves are dealt with. Mr. Mendel- 
sohn’s main thesis is that slaves were primarily used in domestic service and 
played no great role in agriculture or industry. Their legal and social status 
was a direct result of their economic role as household servants. The available 
evidence seems to support that view. But is the evidence complete? Whole areas 
have not been heard from—notably the kings and the owners of large estates, 
whose use of slaves would have differed considerably from that of the little 
man who speaks to us in the contracts which constitute his chief sources. 

In conclusion Mr. Mendelsohn finds that the “philosopher” Job was “the first 
man in the ancient East to denounce slavery as a cruel, inhuman institution on 
the basis of the inherent brotherhood of man.” It makes an attractive conclusion 
but is an overstatement. The words of Job 31:15 urge considerate treatment 
of the slave but are no protest against the institution. Consideration for slaves 
is advocated in texts earlier than the Book of Job. Slavery as such was not 
condemned several centuries later even by Jesus or by St. Paul in his letter to 
Philemon. It takes social or political radicalism to attack institutions so firmly 
entrenched as seemingly to be a part of the world order. The Oriental mind 
was not able to draw the logical consequences from its ethical and religious 
insights in this matter. 

Such criticisms are merely on the surface and must not dim the fact that 
this is a very useful and excellent book, which every student of economic 
history interested in the ancient world should read. 


Brooklyn, New York Emit G. Kraetine 


Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies. By Allen Chester Johnson and Louis C. 
West. [Princeton University Studies in Papyrology, No. 6.] Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 344. $5.00. 

The special talents in papyrology and numismatics which Messrs. Johnson 
and West combined so effectively in Currency in Roman and Byzantine Egypt, 
their earlier monograph in the same series, they now bring to bear upon a 
larger problem. The result is a valuable survey of economic life in Byzantine 
Egypt from the age of Diocletian to the Arab conquest. A book by specialists 
for specialists, however, it is likely to be caviar to the general. The authors 
have been patient and diligent in assembling the materials from papyri, often 
fragmentary and obscure, a variety of literary and legal documents, and archaeo- 
logical data. They have shown ingenuity and wide learning in interpreting 
the sources, but the picture of economic life that they have constructed like a 
mosaic from the many scattered bits of evidence cannot be seen easily or in toto. 
An introductory chapter in four pages provides a fleeting panoramic view of 
the whole, but the reader who is not familiar with the technical problems 
presented by the papyri will not always understand how the separate pieces 
of evidence are to be set in the complicated pattern of Egyptian economic 
life. No such study can be definitive or final until, as the authors themselves 
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say, the sands of Egypt have yielded up all their hidden treasures. This pioneer 
work should, however, point the way to further investigations and perhaps a 
more popular presentation of an important and intrinsically interesting subject. 

The pattern of economic life in Egypt changed materially in the Byzantine 
period. Not only did the peasant enjoy greater freedom and security than before, 
we are told, but industry and commerce were as highly specialized and diversified 
as ever, and the country as a whole was prosperous, despite the perennial 
complaints against the ubiquitous tax collectors and a growing bureaucracy. 
This is a much brighter picture than is generally drawn of Egypt in the 
Byzantine period. What is the true mirror of events? Even if no final answer 
can be given, one should at least ask Mr. Johnson and Mr. West to account 
for the ease with which the Persians occupied Egypt in 619 and the Arabs 
with a small force in 639. Was it because of a weak defensive system (so p. 216), 
or was it because the population had no interest in resistance? Was the 
peasant’s lot in the Byzantine age better than in any period of history (p. 240), or 
did overtaxation, the burden of personal services and liturgies, and a corrupt 
and oppressive administration render the peasantry and the class of small 
proprietors hostile to the imperial government and its representatives? What 
were the social and economic implications of the Monophysite heresy that 
flourished in Egypt despite vigorous attempts by the government to crush it? 
These are relevant questions, the answers to which may call for a toning down 
of the bright colors of the picture. 

Aside from an occasional flaw in the text, some minor blemishes should 
be noted. “Arian” seems to be used by the authors as a general designation 
for heresy in Egypt, though the context of pages 3, 6, 107, and 252 would 
seem to indicate that “Monophysite” is meant—a term, which surprisingly 
enough, is nowhere employed. Again “saint” is inaccurately used on pages 6 
and 32 as a synonym for “monk.” How to make meaningful the scales of 
Egyptian wages and prices expressed in a bewildering array of weights and 
measures, coins and payments in kind, the reviewer must leave to others. 
Certainly some aids to the understanding of these problems such as were pro- 
vided by Johnson in his Roman Egypt, Volume II of An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, pages 303-4 and 466-67, would be welcome. Finally, except for 
the specialist who is completely at home in the literature, the bibliographical 
references are unsatisfactory. Authors are cited by last name only, and place 
and date of publication are rarely given, nor is a list of abbreviations provided. 

These are, however, small faults. A task well conceived and executed has 
resulted in a work that makes a fundamental and permanent contribution to 
our knowledge of the economic history of Byzantine Egypt. 


University of Washington Sotomon Katz 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
The House of Baring in American Trade and Finance. By Ralph W. Hidy. 
{Harvard Studies in Business History, XIV.] Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 631. $7.50. 
Anyone who has had occasion to consult the Baring Papers at the Public 
Archives of Canada must have realized how many things might be done from 
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them. While they are actually a selection made by the late Adam Shortt with 
an eye principally to Canadian and American history, their great mass, range, 
and detail ensure a high degree of authenticity when the superabundant data 
are distilled into generalizations. Mr. Hidy has courageously aimed at the 
broadest possible historical product from the evidence, and his history of the 
Barings in North American trade and finance from 1763 to 1861 constitutes a 
notable success. His evidence was thin before 1827, spotty from 1827 to 1836, 
and the old account books of the firms in England were not available to him 
because of the recent war. But, during his prolonged researches, he was able to 
fill many gaps from materials in American repositories and by reference to 
previous American, British, and Canadian scholarship. His end product, there- 
fore, is a sturdy, dependable fabric, laid out within a broad frame of reference. 

Naturally, perhaps, it is a business-like piece of exposition. Its design is simple 
and strict—three topical periods subdivided into sixteen chapters that demon- 
strate shifts of activity in chronological sequence. Like many business historians, 
Mr. Hidy is reluctant to “squeeze” his evidence; indeed some of his under- 
statements seem excessive. Each chapter opens and closes with summary general- 
izations, for the most part of immediate applicability, and it is up to the reader 
to reach a good many of his own general and particular conclusions by applying 
his curiosity and inductive capacity to the abundant, systematic, and lucid array 
of evidence. A student of entrepreneurial personality, for instance, would find 
the evidence for a composite portrait, not the portrait itself. If the reader wishes 
to pursue almost any topic further, the footnotes (131 pages of them) are 
classified so as to provide a sort of subject index of the Baring Papers, related 
MSS. collections, and material in print. The tables employ a useful uniformity 
of design. The prose style is direct, deliberate, clear, and economical in the sense 
that the occasional repetitions maintain the logic of the exposition. 

Part I (to 1828) is most tantalizing, for, if its materials could have been 
supplemented, it would have made a notable book in itself on the theme, “From 
Merchant Manufacturer to International Banker.” All the pieces of the mosaic 
are present, and by 1828 they have found their places in the Anglo-American 
commercial and financial apparatus, but one wants to know where some of them 
(for instance, those stubbornly maintained commission and interest rates) came 
from and more about the pieces that were tried and found wanting. Certain 
elements are fairly predictable: the combination of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, manufacture, and their financial facilities; the increase of capital by mar- 
riages; the investment of capital reserves in real property and realizable personal 
property; the necessary continuity of Anglo-American trade and finance; the 
general consequences of having backed the winner in the great Anglo-French 
contest for world leadership; the lesson learned during the panic and depression 
of 1825-1826; and so forth. But how and why were the Barings able so quickly 
to get into the inner circles of British and American politics and as early as 
Shelburne’s day reach the core of the lobby for economic liberalism? Did they 
turn over rapidly the war loans they made at such enormous discounts, or did 
their fortunes swell from the inexplicably easy resumption of specie payment and 
the harsh deflation after 1819? Did the great capital they had to venture after 
1820 represent paper war profits turned to gold? In terms of their British founda- 
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tions, in other words, did they and their like manipulate the political economy 
to their own benefit during the transitional age of fiscal innocence and experience 
between 1775 and 1830 that was so neatly masked by Toryism? And how did 
the Barings manage to serve as the general agents of the United States in London 
for the first third of the nineteenth century? 

With Part II (1828-1842), the emphasis becomes truly American; in fact, 
within his own terms of reference, Mr. Hidy might have been bolder in out- 
lining what came close to being Anglo-American partnership of a fairly equal 
sort, personally as well as economically, and what misleadingly (as in 1837-1839) 
showed some characteristics of monopoly. Olympian and monitory the English 
house might be, but Nicholas Biddle was a handful, and Thomas Wren Ward 
of Boston was a tower of strength, partly because he could disregard orders on 
occasions. As managing partner Joshua Bates (from Weymouth, Massachusetts) 
said in 1848, “. . . there is no other T. W. Ward to be found in the world.” 
Barings and Baring partners traveled, married, and lived in the United States, 
as well as did business here. Daniel Webster, Louis McLane, and other American 
politicians were on the Baring pay roll, and so on. During this period, the rule- 
of-tthumb operating principles and techniques that the Barings had extracted 
from their international dealings during the French wars and immediately after 
them hardened into a regimen for the movement of commodities, money, and 
credit to and from the United States that exasperated the Americans even more, 
perhaps, than Mr. Hidy indicates. The Barings had ideas about business cycles 
(“there usually comes round every five or seven years a period of failing and 
distress which may produce loss”) that made them often dictate liquidity too 
early on the rise and narrow operations too harshly on the fall to suit men less 
sensitive than they about bankruptcy. They made mistakes, but never disastrous 
ones. Their arbitrary conservatism carried them through a wildly experimental 
period somewhat more creditably than the Bank of England, and they never 
paid visible attention to criticism. In Part II Mr. Hidy describes and analyzes 
in detail their world-wide apparatus of commercial and financial transactions. 

Part III (1842-1861) sees the United States slide back from pre-eminence with 
the Barings to become merely one large part of their systematically diversified 
scheme of world trade and finance. The great American defaults and repudiations 
of 1839-1842 occurred at the beginning of the process and the Baring eggs 
subsequently went into so many baskets that, following its old principles, the 
house came through the crises of 1847 and 1857 strengthened rather than 
impaired. It had become noticeable about 1854 that the American money market 
in New York was taking over the former power of London to determine the 
prices of American securities. The Civil War was to accelerate that economic 
maturity. 

Within the outlines sketched above, at least after 1827, it is hard to think 
of any substantial constituent of action or method that is not presented in 
precise detail and fitted artfully into the general discourse; indeed, it is puzzling 
that the editors (N. S. B. Gras and H. M. Larson) felt it necessary to express 
certain rather irrelevant regrets and disappointments in their introduction. This 
is a work of quite unusual devotion and thoroughness, representing many years 
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of collaborative research by Mr. and Mrs. Hidy, coupled with the greatest care 
in systematic presentation. Now that the work has been done, its contours 
can be made to stand out more sharply than they do here in the presence of the 
masses of evidence that compose them. It is to be hoped, also, that advantage 
will soon be taken of the Barings’ willingness to make available the old account 
books which should reveal profit and loss. But as the book stands it is an 
admirable model in a highly complex and little worked field of economic history. 


Columbia University J. B. Bresner 


The Trade Winds: A Study of British Overseas Trade during the French Wars 
1793-1815. By C. Ernest Fayle, C. Northcote Parkinson, A. C. Wardle, C. M. 
MacInnes, Basil Lubbock, J. A. Nixon, Lucy Frances Horsfall, and H. Heaton. 
Edited by C. Northcote Parkinson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. vii, 336. $4.75. 

The glamor inherent in the history of the sea has been at once an asset and 
a liability. It lures readers to the subject and consequently makes publishers the 
more ready to take a chance on a new volume. On the other hand, exploitation 
of the “romance” has given a distorted emphasis to clippers, whalers, blue- 
ribbon liners, and other peripheral aspects at the expense of some of the rela- 
tively more prosaic fundamentals. This volume gives adequate popular treatment, 
for almost the first time, to some of the neglected aspects—seaports, marine 
insurance, shipowning, and the like—yet manages to weave the whole into a 
decidedly interesting account. 

For me, the book was a case of “love at first sight.” Before reading very far, 
one can feel that it is perhaps the most useful contribution to maritime history 
since the appearance in 1921 of Morison’s classic on Massachusetts. Its advent is 
particularly gratifying because I have sought, with real difficulty, to find adequate 
readings for maritime-naval undergraduate courses, first at Princeton and later at 
Harvard. One compensation for the tardiness of this review is the ability to report 
that Trade Winds has served admirably this past term in explaining to the 
Harvard students just “how things worked” in the days of sail. 

It would be extremely difficult for one author without tremendous expenditure 
of time and effort to cover all the ramifications of this subject. By distributing 
the burden among seven others and himself, the editor achieved such coverage 
without too great an effort; happily, this was accomplished without destroying 
a sense of unity. The timing, too, was fortunate for two of the authors, C. Ernest 
Fayle and Basil Lubbock, died before the final appearance of the book. The 
authors are all British, though Herbert Heaton has been in America so long 
that we naturally regard him as one of us. 

The scope of the coverage can be most concisely indicated by quoting the 
table of contents: Introduction, Admiral Sir William James; Editorial Preface, 
C. Northcote Parkinson; Part One: I, “Shipowning and Marine Insurance,” 
C. Ernest Fayle; II, “The Seaports,” (a) London, Parkinson; (4) Liverpool, A. C. 
Wardle; (c) Bristol, C. M. MacInnes; IV, “Ships of the Period and Develop- 
ments in Rig,” Basil Lubbock; V, “Seamen,” Lubbock; VI, “Health and Sick- 
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ness,” J. A. Nixon. Part Two: VII, “The East Indian Trade,” Parkinson; VIII, 
“The West Indian Trade,” Lucy Frances Horsfall; IX, “The American Trade,” 
Herbert Heaton; X, “The Newfoundland Trade,” Wardle; XI, “The Slave 
Trade,” MacInnes, with Appendix by Nixon; XII, “The Post Office Packets,” 
Wardle. 

It is out of the question in this brief space to discuss all those individual con- 
tributions in detail. Even to one relatively familiar with the whole subject, a 
tremendous amount of new evidence is introduced, backed by pertinent statistics, 
A few diagrams and port maps aid in making things clearer; the undergraduate 
reaction was that everything was interesting and clear with the exception of 
some of Lubbock’s description of rig, where a diagram or two would have helped. 
They were particularly impressed by the manner in which all those varied 
elements, some of which one did not ordinarily take into account, were inte- 
grated to show the whole complex picture of the British shipping and com- 
mercial setup in those critical years. Probably no other book on maritime history 
contains as many different features of interest and significance to the economic 
historian. 

In addition to all its substantial “meat,” the volume is enlivened with some 
well-chosen illustrations. In that connection, however, there is one minor flaw. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait of Sir Nathaniel Dance; perhaps the name 
should have meant something, but it did not. The Index did not help for he was 
not included. Finally, the mystery was solved by a brief allusion to his beating 
off the French with a squadron of East Indiamen. 

The success of this volume suggests further co-operative work along the same 
lines. It would be particularly helpful to have such a study of Britain’s far-flung 
maritime activity some ninety years later showing the interrelation of the tramp 
steamers and liners, coal exports and overseas bunkerage, the integration of 
commercial, financial, and other allied interests in distant ports, and all that. 
Kirkaldy and other authors hint at only part of that important story. 

It might be added that, as if this were not a sufficient achievement for one 
year, Parkinson has also just brought out a delightful and useful little volume 
entitled Portsmouth Point, an anthology of contemporary fictional accounts of 
the varied grades of personnel and their functions in this same period. 





Harvard University Rosert G. ALBION 


The Earliest Chemical Industry: An Essay in the Historical Relations of Eco- 
nomics and Technology Illustrated from the Alum Trade. By Charles Singer. 
Preface by Derek Spence. London: The Folio Society, 1948. Pp. xviii, 340. 
$30.00. 

Alum, already known and widely used in Pharaonic Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Assyria, was to medieval and early modern industry what coal-tar products are 
to ours. As a fixer of dyes it was indispensable in the textile industries, the 
only ones that attained mass production in the Middle Ages. It was no less 
essential for tanners, painters, and alchemists. It entered as a compound in many 
other industrial processes and medical recipes, whether useful, innocuous, or 
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harmful. Furthermore, alum was possibly the only nonmetallic mineral that 
medieval men were able to obtain in a chemically pure state. While mines 
existed and were exploited in nearly all the regions of the Mediterranean basin, 
qualities and prices varied greatly. New towns grew where alum was produced 
on a large scale, and great fortunes were built through the exploitation of 
mines. Monopolies and cartels made early appearances in this field. This is 
enough to explain the high expectations with which I opened a book purporting 
to be “‘an essay in the historical relations of economics and technology illustrated 
from the alum trade.” The volume is by a well-known scholar, who, in his 
Preface, acknowledges help from some fifty authorities in various fields and 
countries. It is lavishly illustrated, and its footnotes refer to many hundreds of 
works. 

Notwithstanding the stunning mass of information it gathers, the book is a 
great disappointment. Either the author was submerged by his own filing cards 
or he did not realize the challenge of his theme. What should have been the 
main problems and the leading trends are lost in a rambling collection of 
undigested material. Much of this material is digressive and irrelevant. What is 
relevant is presented with some superficial clarity but almost as formlessly as in 
the Arabic medieval compilations so often quoted. While a great deal of space is 
taken by excursuses on such matters as the deciphering of hieroglyphs or Roman 
literary references to the slightly aluminous Pozzuoli mineral waters, there is 
very little effort to assess the comparative importance of the different industrial 
uses of alum or to place monopolies and cartels in the general economic and 
political background of the times. Nor is it possible to see at one glance 
the geographic distribution of mines; one has to scan the index of names to make 
up a list. Even the evolution of technological processes and scientific trends is 
not disentangled from the numberless verbatim quotations of primary sources. 

All the same—one might think—filing cards as such are precious. It is con- 
venient to find in one volume the full texts of nearly every writer who from 
antiquity to our days has discussed alum on whatever purpose, besides a very 
large body of references to nonnarrative sources. True, but even the filing cards 
seem to require careful checking. I cannot claim the erudition that would be 
necessary to examine every chapter, but I can use as a test case the chapter 
dealing with an episode I happen to have studied, the Phocaean alum enterprise 
of the Zaccaria family. Every monograph dealing with this subject has been 
read or, at least, quoted in the footnotes of the book. Yet in six pages one finds 
six factual inaccuracies, not to mention confused statements and judgments open 
to challenge. Here are two examples: (1) Phocaea was not “an inferior and 
rather inaccessible site, on no recognised trade route, in barren country,” (p. 89). 
The port had been famous ever since remotest antiquity. It was included by the 
Venetians among those for which they asked customs exemption in 1082. It 
lay at the end of the fertile Hermus valley which led to the core of Asia Minor. 
(2) The assumption that Doukas, the Byzantine historian, said that alum was 
exported as “ballast,” as well as the inferences drawn from it, rest upon a wrong 
translation of a Greek word which does not mean “ballast” but “freight” (p. 94). 
Then, just to show that the book does not become flawless once Phocaea fades 
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out of sight, let us note at page 95 a misleading reference to the Byzantine 
“golden bull... which included duty-free trade” for the Venetians. The explana- 
tory note 135 refers to the privilege of 992. Exemption, however, was not granted 
at that time but in the privilege of 1082, which by no means “renewed” that 
of 992 but was radically different. Immediately after, note 137 speaks of a 
“Venetian company” holding a monopoly of alum together with a Genoese 
merchant. Actually there were but one Venetian and one Genoese merchant. 

Books of this kind are frequently described as “very useful in spite of their 
shortcomings.” I cannot agree. If one considers the valuable time put in by the 
respectable scholar who wrote the book and by those who gave him advice, 
the exceedingly high cost of the volume to the publishers and to the buying public, 
and then the time a reader has to spend to have his pick in the 340 pages, the book 
is a very poor investment. On the other hand, anyone studying a problem such 
as this, which impinges upon all sorts of political, economic, social, literary, and 
scientific problems, will feel he has to study it. It will not, however, render a 
whit less indispensable earlier works such as Strieder’s, Bratianu’s, Heyd’s, and 
many other monographs that have more forcefully dealt with special aspects of 
the problem. 


Yale University Rosert S. Lopez 


Libro della comunita dei mercanti lucchesi in Bruges. Edited by Eugenio Laz- 
zareschi. Preface by Armando Sapori. [Camera di commercio, industria e 
agricoltura in Lucca.] Milan: Dott. Rodolfo Malfasi, 1947. Pp. xl, 313. $26.00. 
Edition limited to 300 copies. 


In publishing the records of the Lucchese consulate in Bruges from 1 377 to 
1404—the only ones that have survived—Eugenio Lazzareschi, director of the 
State Archives in Lucca, has made available a unique text that contains much 
material valuable to the economic historian and to the jurist interested in the 
development of the law merchant. 

The Lucchese colony in Bruges enjoyed what amounted to extraterritorial 
rights. The consul with the assistance of his councilors had the power to settle 
without appeal all legal disputes that arose between Lucchese merchants. Some- 
times even outsiders—in one instance a Spaniard and a Genoese—submitted 
their differences for arbitration to the Lucchese consul. It is unfortunate that 
the records of cases are not always as complete and as detailed as one would wish, 
but nevertheless some of the decisions contained in the Libro di Bruges are of 
special interest because they antedate the consilia of Baldus relating to similar 
cases. 

In addition to information on lawsuits, the consular records give a vivid picture 
of the life of an Italian merchant colony abroad, of the importance and organiza- 
tion of the Lucchese firms, of the personal antagonisms that from time to time 
disturbed the peace of this small community, and of the opposition of interests 
that brought the Lucchese into conflict with various local guilds in both Bruges 
and London. 
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In an appendix, Lazzareschi publishes the amended statutes of the Lucchese 
colony in Bruges (1498) and in Antwerp (ca. 1555). The editor is an excellent 
paleographer, and the text has been transcribed with his usual care. The large 
format (10” x 134”), the excellent handmade paper, and the clear print would 
be commendable, if the price of a copy were not so high that even large 
libraries will be discouraged from purchasing this admirable work. Three indexes 
—for proper names, place names, and topics—add much to its usefulness as 
a reference. 


Aurora, New York FLorENCE EpLER DE RooveR 


A penetracio comercial da Inglaterra na America Espanhola de 1713 a 1783. 
By Olga Pantaledo. [Universidade de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim LXII, Histéria da civilizacio moderna e contem- 
poranea, No. 1.] Sao Paulo: Universidade de Sao Paulo, 1946. Pp. 287. 


Olga Pantaleado, who holds the chair of the history of modern and contemporary 
civilization in the faculty of philosophy, sciences, and letters of the University of 
Sao Paulo, has made a most careful survey of the secondary literature in English, 
Spanish, and French on her subject, but, having used no new archival material, 
she has brought no new information to bear and has not carried interpretation 
much further ahead. Rather, her book is a useful descriptive summary in Portu- 
guese and, as such, deserves a warm reception among students who cannot use 
the other languages. Organization is good. Part I treats the means the British 
worked out of doing business with the Spanish Empire, such as the arrange- 
ments under the Treaty of Utrecht and the South Sea Company. Part II covers 
the forms and methods of economic penetration and discusses both contraband 
and the licensed trade, while Part III describes the reaction of the Spanish 
followed by Anglo-Spanish conflicts. 


Vanderbilt University ALEXANDER MARCHANT 


United States International Timber Trade in the Pacific Area. By Ivan M. 
Elchibegoff. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii, 
302. $7.50. 

In his preface Mr. Elchibegoff states that he was prompted to undertake this 
investigation by the hope that it could “prove a valuable contribution to timber 
economics for students of economic geography and agricultural and forest 
economics, as well as for research workers and business men planning to engage 
in export trade.” He need have no apprehension, for the book promises to be 
one of those references that will be much in demand. 

Part I provides a general introductory picture of the timber resources of the 
world and of the Pacific area in particular that influence international trade; 
Part II discusses the problem of land utilization, population, and forest resources 
of the twenty-seven Pacific countries; Part III makes note of the political and 
economic factors of the trade. Twenty-six charts and sixty-eight tables are 
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conveniently placed in the text, while thirteen are in the Appendix. There is an 
adequate index and a complete bibliography of eleven pages covering selective 
studies of the Pacific area. A foreword, very briefly explaining the importance 
of the export trade to western mills, is written by W. B. Greeley, vice-president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. It is an excellent book. 

The lay reader will learn that there is more to international timber trade than 
the figures found in statistical tables and charts and will read with profit those 
parts (especially Part II) that relate to the Soviet far eastern territory. The large 
virgin tracts in that province present the Soviets with an opportunity to supply 
the Pacific area with billions of feet of timber. This provides a threat to American 
international timber trade. But labor for the exploitation of those forests as well 
as intelligent initiative and scientific forest management is lacking because the 
Soviets have failed to attract settlers to the territory. The United States tariff 
policy on lumber is adequately covered in chapter 24, and the next chapter on 
the relation between transportation and timber trade will provide a study in 
contrast for those who have investigated that problem in the Lake States. 


University of Mississippi C. L. Marquette 


Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia. By Erich H. Jacoby. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 287. $4.00. 


Readers who take up this book are advised not to skip Mr. J. B. Condliffe’s 
grave and penetrating Foreword. Indeed, to reprint these few pages would 
provide an excellent review of Mr. Jacoby’s study of agrarian unrest in southeast 
Asia. 

Anti-imperialism or anticolonialism is deeply rooted in American thought 
about world problems. It is, of course, the basis of the sympathetic response 
American public opinion has generally shown toward the political aspirations of 
colonial peoples, from the beginning of the nineteenth century when the Spanish 
Empire began to collapse until the beginning of the twentieth century when 
the British Empire also began to decline. Unfortunately, this basically liberal 
attitude toward political questions has blunted American understanding of other 
equally serious problems. 

In what we commonly call imperialism there are really two components that, 
today especially, must be kept separate lest we fall into a most dangerous mis- 
conception of the present condition of a great part of the modern world, including 
India, southeast Asia, and much of Africa. There is first of all the political 
component that expresses itself in the domination and government as well as 
economic exploitation of one area by the people of another. But there is also 
what may be called a cultural component. In this sense, colonial powers like 
Great Britain or the Netherlands are merely special vehicles or channels by means 
of which the political institutions, the technology, the science, the products of 
Western civilization reach the rest of the world. This distinction is not specious 
but very important. Unless we draw this distinction we are likely to commit 
the egregious blunder of assuming that the elimination of the political com- 
ponent, through the establishment of Indian or Burmese or Malayan independ- 
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ence, solves the major problems of the colonial and imperial world. Nothing 
could be more misleading. In fact, political separation does nothing to alter the 
dependence of the erstwhile colonial regions upon the politically and economically 
more advanced Western world. Now even more than ever before, southeast Asia 
needs capital, equipment, skills, ideas, and advice from the outside world. In 
this cultural sense the seniority and leadership of the Western world have 
increased. Who will be the foster parents of these new societies? Who will 
inherit the responsibility of keeping open the essential channels between the great 
centers of finance, industry, science, and these regions which can only stumble 
into suffering and collapse without them? Who is to inherit the imperial legacy 
which the nineteenth-century colonial powers are now leaving to the future? 
Through its wealth, its industrial power, and its political strength, America is a 
possible heir. Russia is another. This is what Mr. Condliffe must mean when he 
talks of the contest for the soul of Asia. Mr. Truman’s “point four” is a cautious 
but salutary feeler to find out to what extent the American people are willing to 
sponsor a great and historic mission that affects the future shape of our world. 
The moment has come for students to uiidertake an intimate, detailed, and 
strenuous investigation of the social, economic, and political structure of those 
peoples who hold the balance of world power in their still uninstructed hands. 
Much of this work must be done in America because that is where responsibility 
lies. Sociology and history, economics and political science have a grand field 
for valuable study. Mr. Jacoby’s book is a welcome one. It pulls together the 
salient facts of the economy of southeast Asia. It brings attention to bear upon 
the fact that the economic structure of the societies in southeast Asia was never 
a simple dichotomy between dominant Europeans and subject natives. Chinese in 
the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya, Indians in Burma—all have added to 
the complexity of social and economic relationships. Most striking is his factual 
account of the vulnerability of the masses of southeast Asia to the blows of an 
unstable world economy. In these regions, especially if we include India, we 
have the makings of some of the great tragedies of history. The sum of tech- 
nological incompetence, financial stringency, rural indebtedness, educational 
backwardness, dependence on world markets, new political ambitions—all add 
up to a staggering problem to which American foreign policy can be indifferent 
at its own grave peril. Mr. Jacoby’s book opens the door still more widely to a 
great field where scholarship and need can be most advantageously related. 


Cornell University C. W. ve Kiewter 


EUROPEAN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830. By T. S. Ashton. [Home University 
Library, No. 204.] London: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 167. $2.00. 


It is good in general to have the Home University Library back in active 
production, though with fewer pages, smaller print, and higher price. It is 
even better in particular to have the library’s editors recognize that economic 
history merits a place in home and university. So we are given G. N. Clark’s 
The Wealth of England, 1496-1760 and T. S. Ashton’s The Industrial Revolu- 
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tion, 1760-1830. I hope that at least one more volume is in preparation to bring 
the story down to the twentieth century. 

When this review is finished Ashton’s book will go on a shelf alongside the 
three other works—by Toynbee, Charles Beard, and Mantoux—that have dealt 
with the same theme. Beard’s little essay, done in the 18g0’s, is now almost 
forgotten, but Toynbee and Mantoux are classics. The first was a pioneer job 
published posthumously in 1884 and based on students’ lecture notes. Mantoux 
did a solid piece of research, but that was nearly fifty years ago. Since then 
we have had a spate of monographs dealing with nearly every aspect of the 
subject, and while there is still much work to be done the time has long been 
ripe for a fresh survey or synthesis embodying the new information and 
interpretations. 

Such a survey might be wide, embracing the chief industrialized countries 
of the world, encyclopedic in scope and size, the kind of job we blithely 
undertake in the United States. But Ashton’s editors, his own interests and 
researches, plus a stint of 167 pages led him to limit his story to Britain and 
to the decades when the characteristic developments got really under way. 
Inside those bounds of place and time he has written a superb little gem of a 
book. It is up to date at every point in its scholarship, much of the scholarship 
his own contribution to the story. Its style is clear and bright, in spite of the 
obligation to girdle a topic in forty lines, and even the technological descrip- 
tions are understandable to the Jayman—they certainly put me straight at many 
points. The coverage, though concise, is complete. The illustrative facts are 
usually new, even to hardened students of the subject, as for example the 
account of capital accumulation in an ironworks (pp. 95-97) or the way Edward 
Gibbon’s father put “Edward” into the name of each of his sons in the hope 
that one of them would survive and thus carry on that “patronymic: appellation” 
despite the high expectation of infant mortality (p. 5). 

There are new threads running through the story of which perhaps the most 
important is the emphasis on the effect of changes, especially declines, in the 
interest rate. The skeptic may ask how much direct evidence can be unearthed 
to support this thesis that borrowing at cheaper rates stimulated innovation and 
sinking of capital in agriculture, industry, and transportation; but his question 
is all to the good, especially if it starts a new line of investigation that might 
be more fruitful than speculations based on relative movements of wages and 
prices. Finally, there is much that is new in the Introduction and chapter 1, 
where Ashton examines the earlier forms of industry, considers the forces 
making for industrial revolution, and suggests reasons why the revolution did 
not come earlier. 

Ashton makes no attempt to dethrone the label or concept of an “industrial 
revolution.” The label has been used so long and “has become so firmly imbedded 
in common speech that it would be pedantic to offer a substitute.” The concept 
he accepts “as a movement, not as a period of time,” including a growth of 
population, the application of science to industry, the more intensive and exten- 
sive use of capital, changes in the volume and distribution of resources, the 
conversion of rural into urban communities, and a rise of new social classes. 
But he does fight relentlessly those who persist in following the old view that 
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the industrial revolution was directly responsible for a new Dark Ages. “Many 
of the social discomforts that have been attributed to the industrial revolution 
in Britain were, in fact, the results of forces which (for all we know) would 
still have operated if manufacture had remained undeveloped and there had 
been no change of economic form” (p. 143). These forces were price move- 
ments, crop failures, business cycles, and the disturbing distorting effect of wars 
between 1756 and 1815. In spite of them “it would have been strange, indeed, 
if the industrial revolution had simply made the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. For the commodities to which it gave rise were not in general, luxuries 
but necessaries and capital goods,” and by the 1820’s, when the effects of 
the long war were passing away, the cheap cottons and woolens, the more 
abundant food and drink, were being consumed not by the few but by the masses. 

In his concluding page Ashton states what he regards as “the central problem 
of the age.” It was “how to feed and clothe and employ generations of children 
outnumbering by far those of any earlier time. Ireland was faced by the same 
problem. Failing to solve it, she lost in the “forties about a fifth of her people 
by emigration and disease. If England had remained a nation of cultivators 
and craftsmen, she could hardly have escaped the same fate, and, at best, 
the weight of a growing population must have pressed down the spring of 
her spirit. She was delivered, not by her rulers, but by those who, seeking no 
doubt their own narrow ends, had the wit and resource to devise new instru- 
ments of production and new methods of administering industry.” The living 
standards prevailing in India and China today “are the lot of those who increase 
their numbers without passing through an industrial revolution.” 

Perhaps the book had better not be tucked away on a shelf but kept close 
at hand for ready reference. 


University of Minnesota HeErsert HEATON 


The Development of the Soviet Economic System. By Alexander Baykov. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xv, 514. $6.00. 


Soviet Economic Development since 1917. By Maurice Dobb. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1948. Pp. vii, 475. $4.00. 


Among the large recent crop of books on Russia these two scholarly works 
are a welcome relief. Both describe Soviet economic development since 1917 
(with short excursions into prerevolutionary Russia), but Baykov’s love for 
statistics and facts and Dobb’s expository talent make the two books good 
supplements to each other. Both will be found very useful by all students 
of the subject. 

Baykov’s volume is a virtual encyclopedia and is invaluable as a reference 
book on Soviet economics. For the range of its information, factual material, 
statistical tables, and bibliographical references the reader will be forever grate- 
ful, though he might wish that all tables were supplied with proper sources. 
But it has no theoretical foundation and it tests no hypotheses. It describes 
the development of Russian industry and agriculture (duly subdivided into 
four periods); it describes labor and internal and external trade, public finance 
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and planning; it describes every important event of Soviet economic develop- 
ment in a virtuous and monotonous sequence, with the hope that “the material 
presented will enable the reader to draw his own conclusions and generaliza- 
tions” (p. xiii). One cannot quarrel with the purpose of a book: if Baykov 
merely wants to present facts, he is free to do so and is to be congratulated 
on the comprehensiveness of his results. Yet it is regrettable that he himself 
did not try to generalize on the basis of his rich empirical material, however 
tentative such generalizations might have been, and that he did not evaluate 
the events more critically. The book would have been much more thought- 
provoking and more readable as well. 

Dobb’s book is more interesting and lively. In statistical and factual material 
it does not rival Baykov’s, but the subject is well covered and the presentation is 
excellent. The author is neither shy nor impartial and his generalizations give 
us a good deal to think about. His theoretical structure is not hidden piecemeal 
between the lines but is stated explicitly in an introductory chapter, readily 
accessible for critical consideration. To me, as an economist, this was the most 
interesting part of the book. In it Dobb attempts to sketch a theory of economic 
development—perhaps the most important single part of economic theory, yet 
completely neglected by the majority of non-Marxist economists. 

In the process he makes some well-aimed attacks on “bourgeois” economics. 
He ably argues that there exists no single optimal distribution of resources and 
that each optimum, both as it might develop and as it might materialize, is a 
function of its institutional setting. Hence it is possible for a socialist society 
to choose a path of development and a pattern of resource allocation entirely 
different from those of a capitalist one. One may add that similar divergences 
would be expected between an economy consisting of a small number of large 
productive units and an atomistic one and that, therefore, the usual :pronounce- 
ments on the evils of monopolies—a favorite pastime among us—make little 
sense. Dobb joins Schumpeter in reproaching our economists for their pre- 
occupation with resource allocation at a point of time rather than with economic 
development over a period of time: “It was as though one were to concentrate 
on the perfection of instruments whereby the summit of any mountain could 
be precisely located rather than ascertaining which was the highest mountain in 
the neighborhood and which was the quickest way to the top” (p. 3). But in 
his Marxist desire to demolish capitalist economics Dobb carries his arguments 
too far and actually wages battle on straw men. It is difficult to see the relevance 
of his lengthy discourse on the limited number of productive choices and 
high degree of complementarity among consumer goods (pp. 3-7). If anything, 
it weakens his own position: surely even a large number of economic alterna- 
tives would not preclude planning. The argument against the “saving fund” 
doctrine might have been called for twenty years ago but hardly today, after 
more than a decade of Keynesian discussions (pp. 25-29). Besides, Soviet expe- 
rience has certainly not proved Dobb’s contention that rapid industrialization 
is possible without a reduction in current consumption. 

On the whole, his attempt to construct a positive theory of his own, though 
stimulating, is not very successful. In his opposition to capitalist economics Dobb, 
like Soviet economists, throws out its good parts together with the bad ones. 
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Marxist economics, being essentially concerned with the laws of capitalist eco- 
nomic development, does not have much to say about allocation of resources 
under either capitalism or socialism. On the other hand, much of our alloca- 
tion theory is based on the assumption of full employment, which is much 
more likely to exist in a socialist than in a capitalist society. So, in a sense, a 
partial exchange of doctrines would benefit both sides. Dobb’s treatment of 
the market mechanism as an instrument of resource allocation is very superficial; 
his rejection of the interest rate is based on a misapprehension of its nature: 
its importance in a socialist society would be due not only to present scarcity 
of capital (which the author mentions) but also to its smaller relative scarcity 
in the future. Without the interest rate (or some similar concept) investment 
problems involving inputs and outputs at different points of time (and most 
of them do) are very hard to solve. Must a roundabout solution be sought 
only because the interest rate is a common term on Wall Street? 

Dobb’s theoretical generalizations are based mainly on Soviet experience and 
are strongly colored by his desire to rationalize and justify it. His critical 
ability, so evident in his evaluation of our economics, seems to leave him when 
the Soviet Union becomes his subject. It seems that in every case the Soviet 
government has chosen the right course. Like the accomplishments of Peter 
the Great, Soviet achievements have been tremendous, and the costs in terms 
of human lives and human freedom have in both cases been appalling. The 
distinguished authority on Soviet Russia could be expected to treat these 
costs less casually. 

The whole book (and this is pariiy true of Baykov’s work as well) is a great 
tribute to economic planning. Planning is a useful instrument, provided it 
remains an instrument and not an end; it is a cost of achieving certain results 
which, like all costs, should be minimized. By its very nature, planning involves 
not only the planner—the hero of socialist economic folklore—but also the 
“plannee” who gets the orders from the planner. And how many of the planning 
enthusiasts would like to be on the receiving end? Planning can take many 
forms, but the Soviet variety which Dobb admires so much is still weighted 
heavily with direct orders. This is one of the least satisfactory of human relations 
and it is poor administrative technique to boot. Surely a governmental decree 
(such as was issued after the war) ordering each kolkhoz to set up four animal 
farms is not the best way of encouraging the raising of livestock! 

The study of the Soviet Union is a most fascinating task because it challenges 
our established set of ideas and gives rise to new ones. We might wish more 
daring to Baykov and less partisanship to Dobb. Yet each has performed a 
useful service in his own way. 


The Johns Hopkins University Evsey D. Domar 


Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism: Social Forces in England and France, 
1815-1870. By J. Salwyn Schapiro. [McGraw-Hill Series in History.] New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. Pp. xi, 421. $5.00. 


Of the burying of liberalism, and its adherents too, there is no end. Attacked 
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for a hundred years or more, not so long ago liberals were called “social fascists” 
or more pleasantly derided as bewildered innocents with both feet firmly planted 
in mid-air. Currently, it is often their lot to be dismissed with pitying and 
knowing silence. Liberalism, it is pointed out, was a mere way station along 
humanity’s long road. In the modern world of organized masses its historic role 
was played out, its values irrelevant when not dangerously obstructive. So runs 
the argument. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro is not of that persuasion. His latest book, searching and 
scholarly like all his preceding works, affirms the contrary with force and elo- 
quence. Few people are so well qualified to discuss the matter, for by his writing, 
his teaching career, his vigorous public advocacy of liberal causes, he has for 
many years steeped himself in the tenets whose origins and growth in England 
and France he here critically examines. 

Much of the ground covered has been well trodden before, but Schapiro 
illuminates it anew with his understanding. Admirable indeed for lucidity, 
balance, discrimination, and, not least, strength of conviction are the first and 
last chapters in which he defines and assesses liberalism as a historical phe- 
nomenon. What Schapiro defines and assesses in the beginning and the close of 
his book, he elaborates at length in eleven of the fourteen remaining chapters. 
At the same time he makes of the work not only a study of the sustaining ideas 
but also a rounded account of the deeds with which those ideas were interwoven. 
The chapters range in content from a discussion of the ethically austere and 
intellectually angular Benthamites and the bourgeois philosophes through the 
benign serenity of John Stuart Mill and the pioneering and prophetic audacity 
of the reluctant democrat, Alexis de Tocqueville. Of all the founding fathers 
and heroes, whose feet of clay Schapiro does not fail, in passing, to note with 
quiet humor, it is John Stuart Mill alone whom he discusses con amore. Probably, 
one is tempted to guess, because the irreducible hard core of Mill’s version of 
liberalism was intellectual freedom. 

It would be something of a surprise if all readers endorsed the author’s evalua- 
tion of its accomplishment and shared his confidence in the viability and vitality 
of liberalism. When he sums up, Schapiro fails to stress sufficiently the consider- 
able defects of its qualities. But in the body of the book he is scrupulously 
careful to disclose them and to explain at length that the qualities of compromise 
and adjustment that gave liberalism a certain tensile strength for the long run 
also made it and still make it, at any given moment, unsatisfactory, inadequate, 
and possibly odious to any number of opponents. 

Of all the attacks, and he takes them up in turn, together with liberalism’s 
efforts to meet criticism, the most fearful and least understood in their time came 
from those who upheld the claims of the lower middle class. These onslaughts 
in deed and thought Schapiro sees as full-scale anticipations of fascism. He 
contends that generative forces, perhaps degenerative is a more accurate term, 
were early at work around and about liberalism, changing, distorting, or seeking 
to destroy it. His discussion of Napoleon III, Proudhon, and Carlyle, whom he 
links together as heralds of fascism, has a twofold significance. First, he argues 
with originality and great cogency that not merely isolated and unrelated bits 
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of antiliberalism adhered to them but on the whole a fairly systematic and 
coherent pattern of thought marked them, repudiating liberalism much after 
the fashion to be followed by the publicized wave of the future of some years 
back. Secondly, and particularly in discussing the writings of the archrevolu- 
tionist, Proudhon, and the acts of the ex-socialist and Carbonaro, Napoleon III, 
he reveals and correctly emphasizes the economic foundations of that nineteenth- 
century prefascism. 

Here too, as in his evaluation of classical liberalism, Schapiro will meet with 
objections and disbelief. The able pen of Max Nomad has already criticized him 
for accepting as fascist attributes that properly speaking are only aspects of 
old-fashioned antiliberalism. Perhaps so, but what Schapiro insists upon is that 
the essence of the position of these three men was fascist, no matter how much 
they did lip service to other doxies. There, it seems, is the great contribution: 
Proudhon in his intellectual stand and the pinchback Emperor through his govern- 
mental policy turned the “revolutionary streams of working class discontent into 
the new channel of popular and socialist dictatorship.” Disagreements over this 
interpretation do not seriously impair the signal value of Schapiro’s contribution. 
Nor will its controversial character in the slightest detract from this informative, 
absorbing, and timely defense and illustration of historical liberalism. 


New York University Lro GrrsHoy 


Land for the Small Man: English and Welsh Experience with Publicly-Supplied 
Small Holdings, 1860-1937. By Newlin R. Smith. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946. Pp. 287. $2.50. 


By far the larger number of the people of the world are occupied in food 
production, most of them for self-supply, by an organization in family units. 
Peasant farming and peasant industries are characteristics of community life 
nearly everywhere, and even in those parts in which the tendency of manufactur- 
ing industry is to develop large-scale organization there has been little parallel 
in agriculture. The same is true, in the main, of those parts of the world more 
recently occupied, which, beginning inevitably with pioneer settlement in family 
units, have maintained this structure fairly generally in the face of industrial 
development, alongside, in larger and larger units. Indeed, it is hardly too much 
to say that there is a general acceptance by the state in most countries, old and 
new, of the inevitability of the small-scale principle in agricultural organization. 
In the United States, for example, though Jefferson’s ideal of communities of 
free family-farmers bartering their surplus production for the manufactured 
products of the old countries has long since resolved itself into a balanced society 
of rural and industrial workers, the organization of agriculture in small units 
is still the accepted standard. 

In Britain, the structure of farming has evolved somewhat differently. Right 
up to the end of the seventeenth century the production of the nation’s food 
was in the hands, mainly, of family-farmers, freeholders or tenants of small 
holdings scattered through the open fields. Even the few workers for wages had, 
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most of them, some interest in the land, though it might be only the occupation 
of a few half-acre arable strips and grazing rights for a score of sheep on the 
stubbles and fallows or no more than the right to keep geese on a common. As 
the enclosure of the open fields and commons proceeded through the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, it was inevitable that allottees of land in lieu of these 
small rights would be tempted to part with their little allotments for cash, and 
that there should be a general consolidation and engrossment of holdings 
resulting in a considerable reduction in the number of farmers and the rise of 
a landless laborer class. 

This development of a capitalist agriculture was greatly stimulated by the 
rapid growth of the practice of commercial farming, as the industrial population 
increased, and in the early decades of the nineteenth century wage workers on 
the land outnumbered the farmers in the proportion of about three to one. In 
the great fall of agricultural prices that followed the final defeat of Napoleon, it 
was these men, without any direct interest in the land, who suffered most, for 
they could grow nothing for themselves when the need for retrenchment and 
the decline in the use of labor, as arable land was thrown out of cultivation, led 
to large-scale unemployment. 

Thus began the association of small holdings of land with poor relief, when 
a statute of George III, enacted in 1819, empowered the Overseers of the Poor 
to acquire land and to let it to such persons as were poor and unemployed. 
Here, surely, was an expression of the idea of the fundamental connection 
between human existence and the occupation of land, the idea that has preserved 
small-scale farming throughout the world and that today in highly organized 
industrial England has led to persistent efforts to re-establish the small man on 
the land. 

The purpose of Newlin R. Smith’s study was to trace the origins and history 
of the various attempts in England during the last hundred years to give access 
to the land to those wanting it, whether town or country workers. Two or three 
quite different purposes in public policy toward land settlement are observed. 
The first is the attempt, just noted, to assist the worker on poor relief or in 
receipt of inadequate wages to help himself by the provision of land on which 
to grow some of his food. This was manifest all through the nineteenth century 
in various acts of Parliament to facilitate the acquisition of land by public 
authorities for letting in allotments or plots that would supplement the produce 
of the cottage gardens. More rarely, field allotments were provided, upon which 
the tenant could grow a corn crop, also, for pig food. Toward the close of the 
century, however, a second purpose in land settlement was manifest, when it 
was proposed to establish selected farm workers on full- or part-time small 
holdings of their own as a means of removing them from the blind-alley employ- 
ment of the wage worker on the land, for whom small-scale capitalist farming 
had little to offer. Under the administration of the county councils, this policy has 
made considerable progress in the settlement of men on the land; regarded, 
however, as a means to the economic advancement of rural workers as a class, 
its contribution has been negligible. 

Still another purpose in land settlement was served after World War I when 
the soldier-settlkement schemes were organized. Land was bought and equipped 
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with houses and buildings for men who had fought in the war and who wished 
to try their luck as farmers. The scheme was financed by the government, acting 
through the county councils. 

Lastly, provision of small holdings for the relief of unemployment was made, 
as it had been a hundred years before, during the economic depression twenty 
years ago, when the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, in co-operation with the 
government, financed a great experiment in the settlement of men from the 
depressed industrial areas on holdings equipped for the practice of intensive 
agriculture. 

This brief synopsis of the attempts by the state, at various times and for 
different purposes, to provide land for the small man summarizes, also, the 
scope of Newlin R. Smith’s study. He has described accurately and clearly the 
causes that led to action, the measures adopted in the different circumstances, 
and the results achieved. He points out that all attempts to reverse the natural 
tendency of industrial organization in Britain, which is from the smaller to the 
larger enterprise, have been based on political or social rather than on economic 
considerations. He shows that the policy has been accepted without question 
by each of the political parties, notwithstanding the heavy cost of all schemes 
and the conspicuous failures that often resulted, the inadequacy of all of them 
as ladders for economic and social advancement for the agricultural proletariat, 
and how the mass result of all schemes has not sufficed to stay the natural 
tendency toward larger holdings, for the total number of small farms in the 
country continues steadily to decline. Students of the social structure of agricul- 
ture have in this book a well-documented account of the attempts that have been 
made to re-establish in Britain some of the small-scale organization of land 
occupation which was destroyed by the enclosure movement, under the necessity 
of substituting the feeding of a growing industrial population for the old-time 
self-sufficiency of an agricultural community. 


Blewbury, Didcot, Berkshire C. S. Orwin 


Noble Landowners and Agriculture in Austria, 1815-1848: A Study in the 
Origins of the Peasant Emancipation of 1848. By Jerome Blum. [The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXV, 
No. 2.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. 295. $4.00. 


This well-documented and sober study substantially extends and deepens our 
knowledge of a particularly fascinating chapter in the history of agricultural 
entrepreneurship and of capitalist farming in Europe. For Mr. Blum has demon- 
strated beyond doubt that the last great flowering of the landed aristocracy, func- 
tioning as a pioneering economic elite and thereby as the chief organizer of the 
“agricultural revolution,’ was not confined to Great Britain and eastern Ger- 
many. There, as early as 1770, the brilliant Indian summer of the gentleman 
farmer and improving landlord had begun to run its course which, intermittent 
setbacks notwithstanding, was to last a full century. 

Noble landowners in Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia, Lower Austria, Hungary, and 
Galicia, that is, the holders of large estates in the chief agricultural production 
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centers of the Hapsburg monarchy, were much slower than the British squires 
and the Prussian Junkers in reasserting and solidifying, amidst the emerging 
forces of modern industrialism, by means of creative leadership and superior 
performance, their time-honored claim to a pre-eminent position in economic 
society. In the Hapsburg Empire the transformation of an “artificial” into a 
“natural” landed aristocracy, sustained by constructive deeds that greatly enhanced 
the level of economic productivity, did not make any serious headway until the 
so-called Vormdrz, the generation from 1815 to 1848. 

Blum has explored in detail and in detachment only the initial phase and, 
moreover, chiefly the economic aspects of this regional process of transition which 
forms but a tiny part of a great transcontinental, if not intercontinental, move- 
ment of agricultural reorganization and agrarian reform. Unhappily enough, like 
most authors of historical monographs, Blum deals with his subject in an 
atmosphere of “splendid isolation.” The difficult and necessary task, therefore, 
of differentiating between the typical and the peculiar characteristics of the 
specific case in hand is left to the knowledge and imagination of the reader, 
whether he is a specialist in the economic history of modern Europe or a student 
with a historical bent, interested in fundamental problems of economic and 
political behavior, social organization, group psychology, and changing ways of 
life. 

Blum’s erudite, though prosaic, study is thoughtfully organized. In application 
there is, however, an unwarranted amount of repetition because of the somewhat 
mechanical handling of economic analysis. Yet within the limits of his mainly 
descriptive treatment he has done a very good job. It is based on a critical evalua- 
tion of varied sources and a neat clarification of technical terms and concepts. 
Blum has assembled an impressive body of valuable evidence. Thus we learn 
something about the physical, political, and economic structure of the Austrian 
monarchy and plenty about the intricacies of the development of noble land 
tenure and peasant tenures. The manifold measures taken by progressive noble 
landowners in “rationalizing” estate management and methods of production 
and marketing are analyzed at considerable length. In the place of the usual 
glib generalities we get specific data concerning the introduction of new crops, 
the improvement of the techniques of cultivation, the reclamation of arable and 
pasture, the growth of the food industries, of agricultural education, and of 
societies for the promotion of agriculture. Particularly stimulating are the chapters 
dealing with the supply and quality of labor and with the efforts of numerous 
noble landowners to liquidate the formidable remnants of the hereditary servi- 
tude of the peasantry. Significantly enough, the noble program of “liberation,” 
which Blum ascribes primarily to the growing awareness of the inefficiency of 
robot labor, was implemented by the Constitutional Reichstag convened in 
Vienna during the Revolution of 1848. 

Throughout, the economic rather than the legal aspects of agricultural adjust- 
ment and agrarian reconstruction are emphasized, in contrast to Griinberg’s old 
standard work, the Austrian counterpart of Knapp’s more rewarding classic on 
peasant emancipation in Prussia. 

Blum has not only a well-defined unifying theme: the role played by noble 
landowners, individually and collectively, in pushing the cause of profitable 
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large-scale business transactions and of agrarian reform. He also has a thesis. 
Without committing himself, as a matter of principle, to any distinct theory of 
social causation, in this historical case study he offers, in fact, an unconvincing 
lesson in the economic interpretation of economic history and its social conse- 
quences. The explanation of the development of a new interest in capitalistic 
agricultural production among landed noblemen during the years 1815-1848 he 
finds, almost exclusively, in the changes that took place in the Austrian economy 
during this period, in the soaring commercial demand for farm goods, resulting 
from the expansion of population, urban centers, industry, and means of trans- 
portation. He takes for granted that these ingenious innovators wanted to make 
more money for the simple reason that novel opportunities for making more 
had crystallized or were in the making. The question is not raised why they 
were eager to avail themselves of these opportunities and to turn away from their 
traditional, economically unenterprising mode of life. In reality, the complex 
secular process of transforming old-style noble landowners into modern capitalist 
businessmen entailed drastic changes in individual and in group motivation and 
outlook as well as in social standing, political power, and in the relations to, 
and contacts with, the other social and economic groups of the community. To 
slide over these concurrent factors or to reduce them to mere derivatives of the 
“natural” adjustment of these men to the creation of enlarged or entirely new 
markets for the products of agriculture clearly reveals too narrow a perspective. 

Even if one follows, for the sake of the argument, Blum’s line of strictly 
economic reasoning with regard to the delicate problem of pressure and response, 
one encounters certain flaws that spring from a lack of refinement in the use of 
tools and concepts of economic analysis. To illustrate: It is misleading to equate, 
as the author does, any growth of economic productivity in a given case with a 
corresponding increase in pecuniary profitability. In various instances Blum pays 
attention to the crucial importance of business fluctuations for the purposes of his 
study. Yet he fails to follow up the consequences by dividing up his period into 
smaller time units and by trying to assess the fleeting relationship between prices 
and costs. In consequence, he does not ask, for example, whether the prevalence 
of low prices and meager profit margins, down to the early eighteen thirties, 
may not largely account for the increase in output and a good deal of experi- 
mentation on noble estates. To this proposition and some others of similar 
relevance we do not get an answer from this, on the whole, solid and suggestive 
book. 


Brooklyn College Hans RosENBERG 


The American Spirit in Europe. By Halvdan Koht. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. x, 289. $3.75. 


“The plan of the book [in the author’s words] is to present a comprehensive 
view of the effect of American activities, struggles, and efforts upon European 
life and progress.” From colonial times to the end of World War II, from tobacco 
through transcendentalism and teetotalism to the telephone, almost every trace 
of American influence on Europe’s political, economic, and cultural life has been 
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duly recorded. If the over-all result does not go too far beyond a mere survey, 
lacking integration and synthesis, the responsibility lies chiefly with the vast 
scope and diversity of the subject; in any case it is a highly stimulating survey, 
opening many vistas for profitable further research. (In this connection the 
absence of footnotes is unfortunate.) A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to America’s economic impact upon Europe, probably the field in which 
her influence, at least since the Civil War, has been felt most strongly. There are 
detailed enumerations of American inventions, most of them too well known, 
perhaps, to be treated at such length. Instead, the influence of American produc- 
tion methods (“rationalization”) upon European industry or of American loans 
(especially during and after World War I), to give just two examples, might 
have been treated more fully. 

The general tone of the book is decidedly favorable to this country. It is not 
that the noted Norwegian historian is unaware of the negative aspects and the 
dangers of America’s influence upon the affairs of Europe. But these he considers 
things of the past. “Once upon a time [he says] many people spoke apprehen- 
sively of the complete ‘Americanization’ of the world,” feeling perhaps, as De 
Tocqueville already had done a century ago, that such “Americanization” might 
be synonymous with “vulgarization.” But today, in the author’s opinion, the 
United States has emerged as “the very center,” has risen to “the leadership” 
of Western civilization. I wonder. 


The Johns Hopkins University H. W. Gatzke 


Economic Development of Iceland Through World War II. By William Charles 
Chamberlin. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 531.] New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 141. $2.25. 


This handy little volume contains a very good survey of a part of the world 
that normally receives but scant attention. Mr. Chamberlin discusses, in a score 
of pages, general historical background—only some five pages, by the way, are 
given to the years since 1800—and devotes the rest of the study to trends since 
World War I. The economic part of the survey is illumined and sustained by 
numerous charts and tables in the text itself and by an appendix that contains 
several pages of statistical items. 

The story told in these pages is important, it seems to me, not merely because 
it details the economic and related development of an island nation in the North 
Atlantic. It is important also because the dimensions of the nation studied—its 
population was about 121,000 in 1940—and the “measurability” of its life are 
such as to permit close analysis and the drawing of analogies useful in studying 
larger nations with more bafflingly complex economic and social problems. In 
this regard in particular, Chapter V, dealing with Iceland during World War II, 
deserves attention. In it Mr. Chamberlin has succeeded in analyzing the many- 
sided and wholly unpredictable changes that came in the wake of the war and 
changed this small nation, in its economic relations with the outside world, 
from “a heavy debtor to a creditor nation, [and led it to] a sort of frenzied 
prosperity, soaring living costs, and an entirely new set of economic difficulties 
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than it had experienced” before 1939. It is a pity that this chapter of less than 
thirty pages could not have been expanded and given dimensions that would 
have enabled the reader to obtain a more detailed conception of the full impact 
of the foreign military forces in Iceland and of other phases of Icelandic experi- 
ence during the war. 


Columbia University Joun H. Wvuorinen 


To Dwell in Safety: The Story of Jewish Migration Since 1800. By Mark Wisch- 
nitzer. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1948. Pp. 
xxv, 368. $4.00. 


Mark Wischnitzer has written a useful and scholarly account of Jewish migra- 
tions since 1800. Analyzing the deteriorating conditions that impelled the Jews 
to leave their homes, Wischnitzer follows the Jews from area to area in their 
search for freedom and opportunity. Until World War I, millions of Jews were 
fortunate enough to find a haven, but after 1918 they met with insuperable 
obstacles in the form of immigration restrictions. These restrictions placed six 
million Jews in a position to be annihilated by the Nazis. 

Although Wischnitzer deals with these broader aspects of Jewish migrations, 
he is mainly concerned with the organizations that came into existence to deal 
with the manifold problems that the Jewish migrations evoked. He discusses in 
detail the nature of these organizations and analyzes the reasons for their 
successes and failures. 

The usefulness of such an emphasis cannot be gainsaid; but the economic 
historian would have appreciated a fuller consideration of the over-all economic 
factors underlying the pattern of Jewish—as of non-Jewish—migrations. A 
discussion of the relation between migrations and expanding and contracting 
economies would have been helpful. The prodigious expansion of capitalism in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries made possible, and even necessary, 
large-scale immigration into those countries where this expansion was taking 
place. After World War I contracting economies, as in Germany and Poland, 
encouraged emigration, while the slower tempo of capitalist expansion, as in the 
United States, and the Stalinization of Russia, made for immigration restrictions. 
This situation is basically responsible for the callous diplomacy that allowed 
millions to die. 

Although Wischnitzer’s data would have become more meaningful in the 
light of such an analysis, his study is to be recommended. 


Hebrew Union College Exus Rivkin 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY 
Rochester, The Flower City, 1855-1890. By Blake McKelvey. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii, 407. $5.00. 


This second volume of a history of Rochester constitutes an important addi- 
tion to the slowly growing series of critical histories of American towns and 
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cities. It deals with a city that must be recognized by the time of the Civil War 
as truly a city, not one of America’s very largest, but big enough, cosmopolitan 
enough, to reflect the problems of urbanization that assailed most expanding 
American communities of the second half of the nineteenth century. The time 
span is short enough to permit a careful analysis of the complexities that make 
urban history peculiarly difficult to present. Here is the history of a generation. 
The focus, while directed at this Genesee Valley community, is so set as to keep 
in view the larger American scene. By skillful use of comparative data Blake 
McKelvey makes Rochester’s story illuminate the history of all America of the 
period. The encyclopedic character of this book has not made it a mere chronicle, 
an exhaustive and exhausting list of events and personalities; the relatedness of 
Rochester’s development to a larger pattern is constantly kept before the reader. 

Anyone who has ever struggled to portray the character of a city, to write a 
biography of its infinitely complex, multiple personality, must appreciate Mr. 
McKelvey’s achievement. The wealth of the sources at his disposal may well 
stir envy in the hearts of urban biographers who could command no such array 
of newspaper files. For in large measure this volume derives from study of 
Rochester’s self-portrayal by its own vigorous press. Deliberately the author has 
placed his emphasis on the themes that the contemporary press considered 
important, and thus he succeeds in his avowed aim to avoid passing “a twentieth 
century judgment on a nineteenth century community.” Yet inevitably this 
scheme of treatment has disadvantages; developments of peculiar interest to the 
reader today get only incidental attention. For example, the co-operative foundry, 
launched in an endeavor to offer an alternative to the wage system under which 
other industrial enterprises operated, is discussed in two short paragraphs with 
little hint of what this experiment is to come to later. Even the Eastman Kodak 
Company, in the minds of many benighted readers today virtually ‘synonymous 
with Rochester as a whole, is dismissed rather briefly. A third volume of 
Rochester’s history will doubtless fill in these shadowy places which I would like 
to see more clearly. Meanwhile, there remains an occasional sense of disappoint- 
ment, in spite of the adniirable quality of the over-all picture of economic life. 

Less effective than the analysis of economic and cultural change is the com- 
mentary of Rochester’s political activities. While the rivalries and factional 
squabbles of local politicians naturally occupied many columns of the contem- 
porary newspapers, they fail to impress their importance upon the reader in the 
mid-twentieth century. Yet perhaps the confusions left in his mind represent 
the truest possible view of local municipal politics of the period. 

The chief weakness of the book in my eyes is the Index. The fact that the 
topics covered are nearly all-inclusive for the locale and era makes an elaborate 
index of ideas, as well as of places and persons, highly desirable. This is missing. 
To demand that the Index supplement the chapter summaries of main trends 
may be a requirement of the lazy-minded. But if only because this volume 
contains such a wealth of material, it seems a pity that the guide to its particulars 
is not equally complete. 


Washington, D.C. Constance McL. Green 
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America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders. Edited by B. C. Forbes. New York: 
B. C. Forbes and Sons Publishing Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. 483. $5.00. 


This book, presuming to tell the life stories of America’s fifty foremost business 
leaders and how they rose to the top, makes no pretense to scholarly value and 
would ordinarily be beneath the notice and beneath the contempt of a scholarly 
journal. It was initiated as a promotion for Forbes Magazine, probably as an 
attempt to curry favor with the fifty business leaders cited here and the rest of the 
aspiring business community and has been distributed by the enterprising 
Executive Book Club, in which top management people are concerned, as part otf 
its program of “prestige transference”—a program aimed more or less accurately 
at the club’s junior executive clientele. Forbes did a similar job (without book- 
club distribution) in 1917 in a volume called Men Who Are Making America, a 
poor enough work itself but somewhat more irformative than the present syco- 
phantic book. 

Of primary importance in this book, as in its predecessor, and the point of 
greatest interest in the comparison of them, is the table in each of biographical 
information about the fifty business leaders of its era. These tables are slim and 
scanty, to be sure, and few of the individual essays add much to the tabulated 
data. (The bulk of each essay is a pep talk on the American system.) Yet, how- 
ever scant and often unauthenticated this biographical information may be, it is 
still, given the state of our knowledge of the lives of different generations of 
businessmen, something of a contribution. 

This is worth noting. But the major reason for reviewing a book such as this 
in this JouRNAL is to point out again that with all the emphasis upon individual- 
ism, private enterprise, and self-help—those legendary terms we often continue to 
apply to new institutions with quite different characters—scholars have hardly 
begun systematically to study the enterprising individuals who appear to have 
helped themselves rather lavishly to the available power and pelf. Forbes may 
know and understand these fifty men, a few hundred others like them, and their 
predecessors of an earlier generation (at least well enough to inveigle them into 
such enterprises as this book), but it is safe to say that most scholars do not, nor 
have they tried to. The fact that we can, even from this volume, pick up scraps of 
new information about the backgrounds and adolescent aspirations of some of 
these men is the best measure of our failure—and I think I am speaking of others 
as well as of myself—to pursue intensively the kind of study this book suggests 
but makes no worthy effort to carry through. 


Harvard University WiLu1AM MILLER 


Liberal’s Progress. By Gerald W. Johnson. New York: Coward-McCann, 1948. 
Pp. xii, 268. $3.50. 

The Great Pierpont Morgan. By Frederick Lewis Allen. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. Pp. x, 306. $3.50. 


Main Street Merchant: The Story of ]. C. Penney Company. By Norman Beasley. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 274. $3.50. 
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Harvest Triumphant: The Story of Massey-Harris. By Merrill Denison. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 351. $3.50. 





The last few years have witnessed in this country a marked increase in the 
publication of books dealing with the history of business firms and the careers 
of individual businessmen. The books under review, none written by a profes- 
sional historian, raise the question of the importance of this literature for 
economic historians. 

In scope, plan, and purpose, as well as in execution, these books differ markedly 
and indicate that the expectations which amateurs are trying to meet in this field 
are even less standardized than those envisaged by more professional journeymen. 
Johnson has prepared an authorized biographical essay on Edward T. Filene. 
He undertakes to assess the qualities and limitations of his personality as 
manifested in merchandising and public affairs. Factual information that can 
be dated is scarce. There is no real indication, by footnotes or otherwise, of 
materials relied upon, personal or documentary. The substance of the book could 
be condensed without loss into one third the length. 

Allen also seeks a balanced interpretation of a personality, but rather from a 
selective narrative of what he did. He marshals considerable factual information 
about the succession of episodes with which the elder Morgan was especially 
associated in the public eye. He has made extensive and critical use of previous 
biographies and also has had access to an unspecified range of personal and 
business records. For instance, he notes that he has seen an adolescent diary, but 
he does not indicate that he made any use of it. The business papers of J. P. 
Morgan and Company have been resorted to sparingly and selectively; they are 
cited only in dealing with specific events. Whether Mr. Allen’s access to these 
records would meet a professional historian’s criteria for unrestricted use is not 
clear. No use was made of the records of Morgan, Grenfell and Company of 
London. Without these, statements about the profitability of certain transactions 
for Morgan personally are relatively meaningless. There is footnote documenta- 
tion. 

Despite the supposedly wide popular diffusion of some of the analytical con- 
ceptions of clinical psychology in recent years, neither of these personality studies 
shows any indication of anything but common-sense assumptions about the way 
personalities develop and function. To be sure it is something that we are not 
confronted with dubious speculations about heredity. Both writers pay some 
attention to the immediate social relations in which their subjects were involved 
as businessmen and in other capacities. It appears that both Filene and Morgan 
had serious difficulties in the handling of relations with business associates. 
Neither was very effective in communicating ideas and intentions. Possibly 
Allen’s most important contribution is to place Morgan in relation to the codes 
and values of New York “high society” in general and to High-Church Episco- 
palianism in particular. He has more of a flair for Morgan as an art patron and 
collector than as a man of business. There is no attempt to expound the activities 
of the Morgan firms. In a general way, at least, Johnson’s sketch includes more 
about the Filene business, but nothing that has not been more adequately stated 


elsewhere. 
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The other volumes deal historically with the development of two quite different 
business firms—the J. C. Penney department-store chain and Massey-Harris, 
Ltd., of Toronto, Canada, operating internationally in the production of agri- 
cultural machinery. In form and style, Main Street Merchant seems to be a 
“house” publication, designed to improve public relations outside the firm or 
morale within. Its framework is the point of view of the present managers con- 
cerning the past and present of the firm, or at least their ideal and public version 
of these matters. In view of this apparent character of the book, it contains a 
surprising amount of information about changes in policy and organization and 
includes memorandums and correspondence about particular decisions of great 
importance, such as those involved in a proposed merger with Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. There is even an occasional admission of error. The book is silent 
about certain Puritanical principles that entered into the selection of branch man- 
agers or “partners” which were stressed by Mr. Penney at least twenty years ago in 
a personal conversation with me. While the sources of information for this book 
are all clearly internal to the firm, no statement is made concerning their 
character. 

Harvest Triumphant is of a different order. It undertakes to narrate the 
origins and development of all the component companies that have over a period 
of a century become successively merged in the present combination. Attention 
is given to all the “founding” entrepreneurs and to the families of some of 
them. There is special emphasis on technological developments. The Massey and 
Harris firms seem themselves to have been largely adaptive in this respect, 
though Mr. Denison does not supply decisive data on this point. In early decades 
control of a few novel machines was acquired by merger. It has remained for 
the present management-run corporation to make the most decisive technological 
innovation in the history of the concern, the development of the self-propelled 
combine. 

There are clear indications of changes in the functions and character of 
entrepreneurship in the various component firms. There are “judicious” discus- 
sions of the relations of machinery manufacturers to Canadian tariff policy. 
Errors in business judgment and policy (especially in labor relations) are explicitly 
pointed out. There is scattered material on the character and conditions of 
competition within the industry in both Canada and the United States. 

None of these matters is dealt with exhaustively. From the standpoint of 
business history there is a deplorable lack of data on business techniques and 
accounts. A certain looseness in the handling of well-known facts of Canadian 
history weakens the reader’s confidence in the book’s meticulous accuracy. Yet 
the book stands head and shoulders above many more professionally prepared 
business histories in the range of matters to which it gives at least some attention. 
Mr. Denison has made use of a fair bibliography of secondary works, as well as a 
mass of business and family papers to which he claims he has had unrestricted 
access. There are no footnotes. 

For the reader, it may be said that only Allen’s volume rises above mediocrity 
in presentation. Harvest Triumphant makes tough going, especially in the early 
chapters, because of the multiplicity of enterprises that must be kept distinct. 
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Mr. Beasley’s volume presupposes readers who have had difficulty in completing 
the eighth grade. Neither in content nor in presentation are any of these books 
good enough to block the way for more serious efforts by trained scholars to 
deal with the persons and firms involved. 


Wellesley College Letanp H. Jenks 


The Golden Threads: New England’s Mill Girls and Magnates. By Hannah 
Josephson. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. Pp. 1x, 325. $3.75. 


Using the story of Lowell as its central core, Mrs. Josephson has skillfully 
blended two related themes to produce an excellent study of a fascinating chapter 
of socioeconomic history. The first theme is a descriptive analysis of the capitalist 
enterprise that was so largely responsible for giving direction to the American 
industrial revolution. This is the story of the introduction of integrated, large- 
scale cotton-textile manufacture in Waltham, Lowell, Lawrence, and elsewhere 
in New England by a tightly knit group of Boston investors who also assumed 
dominant positions in banking, transportation, insurance, and politics. The second 
theme concerns the nature and problems of the labor force that was recruited 
by the great cotton corporations and the reasons for the pattern of labor manage- 
ment that was so broadly romanticized and criticized at that time. The reaction 
of the factory workers to their new environment and discipline is related to 
the larger labor and social movements of the 1830’s and 1840’s of which it was 
a part. The period is treated with refreshing respect, underscoring its richness 
for continued study and research. The story is hardly out of the “forgotten past” 
as the publishers assert, for it is well known to historians and has its place in 
the textbooks. But Mrs. Josephson has now brought it, vigorously and imagina- 
tively, to the wider audience it deserves. 

Meaningful popular history, a rare enough phenomenon, has an important 
social function, and it should receive a warm welcome from the nonprofessional 
reader, who, in this case, will be entertainingly rewarded by good insights into 
the history of labor and business enterprise. But this book also merits the attention 
of specialists who are engaged in teaching and guiding research, for it will 
provide the student with lively motivation for further study of the role of women 
in the labor movement, cultural and intellectual history, local history, and the 
development of business enterprise and policies. 

The book is happily free from the fear of making judgments and arriving 
at conclusions, though these are well argued and the data drawn from the basic 
sources, published and documentary. Not everyone may agree with all the answers 
and explanations that are advanced, but agreement will be general that the 
significant questions have been raised for discussion. 

Because the book will prove so useful to students I think it wise to call atten- 
tion to a few expressions or observations that seem to becloud arguments devel- 
oped by the author or which raise a host of questions that are tacitly and 
overhastily answered when they merit explicit analysis. For example, in speaking 
of the influence of the Utopians and reformers, Mrs. Josephson says: “At this 
low ebb in the morale of the operatives, new hope came to them from an 
unexpected source, from idealists and dreamers who somehow flourished at that 
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period despite the enormous materialistic development of the country” (p. 243, 
my italics). Was it not because of the direction of economic development that 
the “idealists and dreamers” flourished? Again, Mrs. Josephson comments that 
“the acquisition of wealth did not give the magnates a sense of security, but 
seemed to call for more and more accumulation” (p. 96). Surely the drive for 
accumulation is less an expression of psychological need than of capitalist nature. 

But more serious is a formulation that is negated by the whole tenor of the 
book. Mrs. Josephson establishes very clearly and forcefully that the pattern of 
paternalism of which Lowell was the showpiece was dictated by profit-making 
considerations in a given social context. Her acid portraits of the mill magnates 
hammer home the point that benevolence and philanthropy did not motivate 
their labor policies and that the idyll came to an end under the impact of changing 
economic conditions. She speaks of “the sense of responsibility that the corpora- 
tions felt for their employees” in the case of Lowell (p. 70), but that when the 
proprietors of Lowell “dreamed up the city of Lawrence [they] started out 
without any sense of responsibility to society in general or to the men and 
women who were to live and work there” (p. 304). To use the concept of 
social responsibility here is to compromise the argument. And in recounting the 
catastrophic loss of life that attended the launching of Lawrence, she asks: “Was 
it the fault of the Lawrences and the Appletons and their associates that the 
new philosophy of business enterprise set the safety, the health, and the welfare 
of human beings at nought in the scale against the right of property ... ?” 
(p. 308). It seems to me that in describing the business enterprise which produced 
the “boarding-house system” Mrs. Josephson had established that it was not 
transformed in spirit between the Lowell of the twenties and the Lawrence of 
the forties but that it was no longer necessary to be on its “best behavior” (p. 304). 
No “new” philosophy displaced an “old” one. 

Mrs. Josephson uses the phrase, “poor business practice” (p. 215), to describe 
the policy of maintaining dividend payments at the expense of depreciation and 
obsolescence reserves. It is very likely true that the mills were abused as produc- 
tive engineering units for the sake of maintaining a high dividend policy, but 
the magnates profited from the policy and, in addition, “had reaped as much if 
not more gain from financial manipulation and the various side-lines of the 
industry as from the mere production of cloth” (p. 304). Should there not be 
more clarification of the meaning of “poor” business practice? The magnates 
prospered. An offhand comment suggests that Mrs. Josephson may be advancing 
a long-run, enlightened-interest theory of capitalism—for example: “the short- 
sighted policies of the European business class had driven one country after 
another toward socialism” (p. 139). Is it meant to say that “wise” policies would 
have prevented such a drift and that they could have been adopted? If so, why 
was the European business class not “wise”? 

It is not clear to me whether the expressions to which I have taken exception 
represent Mrs. Josephson’s best judgment or are unfortunate verbal formulations 
that may lend themselves to misinterpretation. Given their context, it is possible 
that she may not have reached conclusions quite as definite as the general line 
of her argument would suggest. In any event, they occasionally have the effect 
of compromising it. 
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Mrs. Josephson’s book remains good popular history—readable but not vulgar, 
scholarly but not pedantic and tight with caution, lively and sharp in its judg- 
ments and yet solidly based on documented argument. 


Queens College VERA SHLAKMAN 


American Social Reform Movements: Their Pattern Since 1865. By Thomas H. 
Greer. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. ix, 312. $5.35; text edition, $4.00. 


Although the book is listed in the publisher’s sociology series, eight of its nine 
chapters are historical. The first four chapters survey the rise and fall of labor 
organizations, revolutionary and radical organizations, farm organizations, and 
the progressive movement in the era from 1865 to 1917. The next four chapters 
pick up the same four threads and carry each one from 1917 to 1948. Two or 
more contemporary documents exemplifying aims of outstanding organizations 
are appended to each chapter. The historical surveys are factual and compact 
and, together with the documents, provide useful short introductions for college 
students. 

The author has a larger purpose. His central proposition is that reform move- 
ments are an essential and well-established mechanism of American democracy, 
that it is not reformers and “crackpots” but the growing pressures of new 
conditions that periodically upset the old order, and that the evils of sweeping 
and hasty reforms could be avoided if the public understood and more generally 
accepted the function of reform. The book exhibits the modern tendency to 
analyze historical movements as a means of understanding the present and taking 
thought for the future. History is conceived as a social science. The Introduction, 
dealing with “reform and democracy,” and the concluding chapter, discussing 
“the pattern of reform,” bring one to the threshold of original analysis. Unfor- 
tunately the fundamental conclusions scarcely do more than repeat sociological 
concepts of the role and process of organized reform. The method is empirical 
and objective but restricted to external aspects of the aims, structure, weaknesses, 
and achievements of selected movements. Success or failure, for example, is 
measured largely in terms of achievement of legislative aims. Political science 
is not utilized in analysis of failures of third parties and successes of bipartisan 
pressure tactics. Ultimate success or failure of a reform law—at the administrative 
level—is not given consideration. Nor is economic analysis introduced to dis- 
tinguish between hasty, ill-considered reforms and fruitful, long-range economic 
policies. Although economic changes are stressed as primary causes of reform, 
the author presupposes knowledge of general business history and even of the 
precise situations that gave rise to particular reforms. Psychological analysis might 
likewise be expected to throw light on reform movements; yet a psychological 
approach is only fleetingly implied in the cryptic assertion that reform movements 
disintegrate because the tension that goes with reform wearies people. The 
concluding chapter is both disappointing and suggestive—disappointing as 
exemplification of potentials of methods derived from social sciences, suggestive 
in stressing the importance of historical analysis of reform as a social process. 


Wesleyan University SaMUEL HucH BrockuniER 
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The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in Ohio. By Harlan Hen- 
thorne Hatcher. New York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1949. Pp. 365. $4.00. 


Years ago, B. A. Hinsdale wrote of the Western Reserve, “No other five 
thousand square miles of territory in the United States lying in a body outside 
of New England ever had, to begin with, so pure a New England population.” 
This theme gives unity and direction to Harlan Hatcher’s new book. Planned as 
a popular work, it offers a panorama of social and economic changes, important 
personalities, and incidents; separate chapters deal with the Firelands, early 
settlements, canals, railroads, shipways, James Hillhouse, business and banks, 
the Mormons at Kirtland, iron and steel, the oil era, the new urban centers, and 
metropolitan Cleveland. In all this he is sympathetic and informative, but his 
crowded canvas does not permit him to be analytical. More serious is the 
extremely local slant, which overlooks the national significance of his material. 
Thus he omits Artemus Ward, Theodore Thomas, James Ford Rhodes, Charles 
Finney, and the Kossuth visit to Cleveland. 

Still, the task has been immense and many aspects have been well done, 
especially the beginnings of the reserve, its economic growth, and the interesting 
story of the towns that make up this section. The book is easily the most useful 
single volume on the history of this unique section and provides a valuable 
introduction to an important subject. 


Western Reserve University Harvey Wish 


Why Wisconsin. By Francis Favill Bowman. Madison: The Author, ror Ely 
Place, 1948. Pp. 210, vi. $3.00. 


In his general preface, Mr. Bowman points out that his book is intended not 
for the scholar but for an interested general public. Writing in catholic taste, 
he adheres to the canons of lucidity, accuracy, and simplicity, which make for 
very pleasant reading. The work is modest in scope, aiming at the problems of 
forging an “ageless chain of economic cause and effect” within the limited ken 
of a state’s history. 

The travail of Wisconsin, the author reminds us, began in the ice age and 
continues with man today. Her body has been crushed, ground, gutted, and 
burned, yet somehow she has continued to survive and prosper. Her economic 
history, he shows, has been a panel of gilded ages, of “great barbecues,” of 
get-rich-quick schemes, and each—with its predominant and overwhelming inter- 
est in furs or metals or wheat or lumber—has contributed in turn to what the 
author feels has been a very perceptible material and moral decline of the state. 
From Nicolet to Armour, in short, greed and gouge have lent fire to the steady 
rhythm of insensate exploitation. 

Noting that from the ice age to the era of the beer can the land has defied 
unity, the author describes how irrational interests predicated upon avarice have 
attempted, and still are trying, to turn Wisconsin into a one crop, one metal, 
one industry state. Today, like the glaciers of old, a new fury is descending upon 
Wisconsin. Blind faith in technology—the dogma of upward and onward prag- 
ress—has nurtured the belief that a balance of nature can be maintained under 
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systematic one-way exploitation. The laboratories of the state agricultural schools 
and those of big business have settled down to a steadier, more bovine rhythm 
of destruction. But, however different in its external aspects, the fundamental 
economic problem of Wisconsin remains the same. 


Queens College Joun Perry PritcHetr 


Plain Folk of the Old South. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1949. Pp. xxi, 235. $3.50. 


For decades all persons who cared to be informed have known that the Old 
South was composed of far more people than planters, slaves, and poor whites. 
For more than a century millions of people have known that the South contained 
a large class of independent white farmers, a middle class in the cities and towns, 
and a proud if uncouth horde of mountaineers. If the remaining uninformed 
individuals happen to read Mr. Owsley’s book they need no longer remain in 
ignorance, at least of the yeomen farmers in this group of “plain folk.” Discuss- 
ing southern society, the migration and settlement of farmers, southern folkways, 
and the role of the independent farmers, and adding an ample appendix of tabu- 
lar data, Owsley, drawing on his own researches and those of his seminar, gives 
a more understandable account of these people than his predecessors have done. 

In discussing the contributions of these farmers, Owsley is, in fact, sometimes 
too modest. While telling about livestock production he dwells on per capita 
leadership in beef cattle without stressing what has often been revealed: that 
by 1860 the South produced over half the cattle of the entire United States and 
for twenty years or more had raised something like six tenths of the hogs, four 
tenths of the dairy cattle, nearly half of the horses and mules, and a fair amount 
of the sheep. 

On the other hand, the central theme of the book—that slavery had no 
depressing effect on the South—relies on reiteration rather than convincing 
proof. One may wonder why Delaware is repeatedly omitted from the lists of 
southern states and why Hinton Helper’s middle name is misspelled both in the 
text and the Index, but such matters as these provide no major annoyance. 


University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689. By Wesley Frank 
Craven. [A History of the South, Vol. I.] Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 451. $6.00. 


Since Mr. Craven’s study is the first in a projected ten-volume history of 
the South, it is proper to ask: What is the South? From Mr. Craven’s view 
of its origins, it is not that part of the Union that later formed the Confederacy, 
since he places Maryland within the area. It does not include all the states in 
which slavery survived until the Civil War, for he excludes Delaware. His 
conception agrees with that of Calhoun, who classified Maryland as southern 
and Delaware as neutral. Mr. Craven’s first chapter suggests that the unifying 
factor was agricultural production, in that he introduces the general survey 
with a sketch of “southern products” which were first cultivated by the Spaniards 
in the West Indies. 
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Mr. Craven is not an economic historian, and his volume is not economic 
history. It is a series of sketches, essentially political, dealing with Florida and 
the southern colonies in English America. Two chapters are devoted to Spanish 
and English beginnings, six relate the internal histories of individual colonies, 
and three deal mainly with political relations between the South and England. 
Economic themes treated at some length, in a conventional manner, are: the 
economic objectives of colonization, efforts to establish systems of production 
capable of supporting the different colonies, and the part played by economic 
factors in politics. The discussions of slavery, external commerce, and land 
are cursory, presenting familiar material. Such topics as investment, creditor- 
debtor relationships, internal trade, and currency are ignored. The English Acts 
of Trade and Navigation are barely mentioned; even their major provisions 
are not given. The book will be useful to economic historians for its information 
regarding the political setting in which economic activities occurred. One of 
Mr. Craven’s principal preceptors was the late Charles M. Andrews, who 
refrained from using the word “economic” because, as he said, he did not 
know its meaning. 


Cornell University Curtis P. NETTELSs 


The Negro in the United States. By E. Franklin Frazier. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xxxi, 767. $6.00. 


E. Franklin Frazier, professor of sociology at Howard University, has long 
been known for his studies of the Negro family in the United States; he has done 
research on race relations and the Negro family in Brazil and the West Indies, 
spent a year studying peasant life in Denmark, and was closely associated with 
Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma. The present work differs from that 
“monumental study” in being concerned not so much with social policy as with 
“the processes by which the Negro has acquired American culture and has 
emerged as a racial minority or ethnic group, and the extent to which he is 
being integrated into American society.” The volume is both historical and 
sociological, though primarily the latter; it is a culmination of the monographs 
on various aspects of Negro society and the histories, scholarly or popular 
and superficial, of the Negro in the United States, which have been appearing 
with increasing frequency over the last ten or a dozen years. 

The study is divided into five parts and a conclusion. The first two parts, 
primarily historical, deal with the Negro under slavery and during the first 
half century of freedom. The third, fourth, and fifth parts emphasize various 
aspects of Negro life during the past generation, though they also present the 
historical background. They are concerned with Negro groups—rural and urban 
communities, economic and social classes, the church, fraternal and mutual 
organizations, and businesses; with intellectual life—education, the press and 
literature, and growth of race consciousness and changing type of leaders; and 
with problems of adjustment—health, poverty, unemployment, crime, mental 
deficiency, family disorganization, and race relations. The conclusion, which 
deals with the prospects for the integration of the Negro into American society, 
is justifiably hopeful: “Since the mass migration from the South . . . the Negro 
has made more gains in civilization than during his entire previous history in 
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the United States.” The volume is elaborately footnoted and is equipped with 39 
tables, 17 diagrams, 22 maps, a classified though not a critical bibliography, 
and both name and subject indexes. Among the subjects treated here which 
ordinarily have received comparatively little attention in other general works 
on this subject are social and economic stratification, including an analysis of 
class lines in various parts of the country, secret societies and Greek-letter 
fraternities, and Negro cults. 

If Mr. Frazier has a bias, it is displayed in his unrelenting opposition to the 
idea that African influences have significantly contributed to the general cul- 
tural pattern of the Negro in the United States. While properly discrediting as 
“fantastic” certain extreme examples of supposed African influence, he seems 
to exclude from consideration such important aspects of culture as music and 
the dance. 

The most impressive characteristic of this volume—even more than the com- 
pleteness of its coverage and the amount of material utilized—is its general 
fair-mindedness and lack of special pleading. Mr. Frazier’s scientific approach 
to a subject unusually well adapted to sensational treatment and too often 
regarded as one properly to be dealt with by the methods of the arena rather 
than those of the laboratory and library, his careful and impartial analyses, 
his scrupulous care to avoid exaggeration, are far from making the volume 
heavy or dull; they produce in the reader something of the same excitement as 
might be derived from watching an expert tightwire walker crossing Niagara 
Falls. The clarity and simplicity of the style is another memorable feature. 

The scope, materials, and treatment combine to make The Negro in the 
United States the most generally trustworthy and useful work on this important 
subject between two covers. 


Houston, Texas KENNETH Wiccins PorTeER 


The Story of Tobacco in America. By Joseph C. Robert. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949. Pp. xii, 296, xxiv. $5.00. 


In his earlier volume, The Tobacco Kingdom: Plantation, Market, and Factory 
in Virginia and North Carolina, 1800-1860, Joseph C. Robert wrote of the 
growing, marketing, and processing of tobacco. Now he has made a preliminary 
survey of the history of tobacco from Columbus to the present in the United 
States, including “the effect of tobacco on the political, economic, and social 
life of the nation.” The requirements of Knopf’s Borzoi Books, whatever they 
are, apparently were met. Accounts of “fluctuating nicotine manners” and anti- 
tobacco movements, descriptions of colorful characters, and good stories are 
included; formal bibliography and footnote documentation are eschewed as far 
as possible; informal good humor, poise, and aroma appropriate to the subject 
are sensed. At the end, Chapter 10, “Bibliographical Notes,” is with sly modesty 
presented in running comment as “a brief guide for further reading, and as 
an acknowledgment of at least the principal secondary sources.” 

Happily the book is more than it pretends to be. In the Preface, Mr. Robert 
admits under cover of acknowledgments that archives and libraries “have gen- 
erously made available rare source materials” and that “many individuals, by 
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interviews or by permission to use private papers”—precisely what, in each 
case, is not stated—“have illuminated otherwise dark corners . . . .” Amid 
disarmingly frank indications of paraphrasing of secondary works, he shows 
the independence born of firsthand knowledge of sources, though this knowl- 
edge might in some cases be merely the result of reconnaissance. All this 
seems likely to be stimulating and useful to graduate students and to our 
growing armies of serious readers and searchers. 

Needless to say, World War II took its toll of historical work in the tobacco 
field as in others, and its enlargement of perspective is still in progress. The 
world-war and the peacetime settings of the colonial period have not yet been 
sufficiently grasped; and the impacts and effects of the embargoes, wars, returns 
to peace, depressions, panics, and so forth, of the first half of the nineteenth 
century are passed over too lightly. Mr. Robert seems not to have been aware 
of Sister Mary A. Hess’s American Tobacco and Central European Policy: Early 
Nineteenth Century (1948). He has, however, done well in reviewing the 
ameliorating use of slaves in the tobacco factories (pp. 86-92), the not unrelated 
though later suffusion of hillbilly tobacco growers over western Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the Night Rider movement. 

The reader may profitably compare Joseph Robert’s tobacco story with a 
very different though chronologically and geographically “parallel” one, Pearce 
Davis’ The Development of the American Glass Industry (1949). 


Dunn Loring, Virginia Tuomas P. Martin 


Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantation. By Weymouth T. Jordon. University: 
University of Alabama Press, 1948. Pp. 177. $3.00. 


This is a case history of a cotton plantation in the black belt of Alabama 
during a decade and half of expansion (1848-1862) and the aftermath of civil 
strife and dissolution. The comparatively full record of Beaver Bend, an estate 
of about 5,500 acres with a maximum of seventy-eight slaves, provides the 
basis for the description and evaluation of the essential features of the regime. 
Davis seems to have been considerably above the average planter in technical 
skill, business foresight, and humane sentiments. His achievements indicate 
the possibilities of the system and tend to confirm Gray’s conclusion about the 
adaptability of slave labor to the planting enterprise. At the same time the limita- 
tions of staple production and marketing are apparent throughout. 

Mr. Jordon presents realistic details of life and labor on a better class 
plantation. The trials of and with the overseer, gang organization with the 
“drivers,” the yearly cycle of tasks, and the feast and celebration periods are 
all illustrated. The clothing, housing, nutrition, sanitation, and general health 
conditions of the slaves are described at length. In the purchase of supplies, 
the marketing of the surplus, and the provision for credit, the varied functions 
and relations of the factor appear. 

This particular exhibit suggests certain correctives of traditional views. There 
was a constant attention to rotation, fertilization, and a considerable degree 
of diversification. The proportion of corn and livestock is impressive. All the 
same, the enterprise never attained the goal of self-sufficiency. The price of these 
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slaves in the high tide of the fifties ranged far below the frequently estimated 
$1,500-$2,000 for a prime field hand. The highest recorded here is $1,250, 
and that was exceptional. The rental of slaves was more general than is 
usually indicated. To judge by the reaction of this lawyer-planter, during the 
decade of the “irrepressible conflict” the average planter was more concerned 
with the weather and the market than with political agitation. 

To the extent available records permit, Mr. Jordon has reproduced an actual 
operating plantation with critical as well as sympathetic understanding. Maps 
would have been helpful and a fuller comparison with other regions might 
have reinforced his conclusions. Repetitions, more or less inevitable to a topical 
treatment, and certain infelicities of style do not detract seriously from his real 
and definite contribution. Many similar studies of plantations, as well as of 
different types of farms, are urgently needed for the elucidation of the history 
of our agriculture. 


Iowa State College Earte D. Ross 


The Animating Pursuits of Speculation: Land Traffic in the Annexation of 
Texas. By Elgin Williams. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 230. $3.25. 

The writer of this monograph offers a new phase to an outworn subject in 
American political and economic history. But he brings out little that has not 
already been covered by a host of historians in the past. Certainly the mass 
of material that was available to him should make the study authentic and 
fully documented. There is probably no other incident in American history 
so complete in source material as the early history of Texas and the affairs 
leading up to Texas annexation. The Austin Paper, alone, would suffice to 
make a fairly complete story. 

Mr. Williams seems to overstress the connection between land speculation 
and the annexation of Texas. Land speculation played a vastly more important 
role in the early settlement than in the achievement of Texas statehood. 
Almost from the beginning, following Austin’s first move as an empressario, 
Texas land script was common currency in certain parts of the United States. 
Texas land companies, good and bad, were promoted in the South, the Midwest, 
and the New York area, and prominent politicians and bankers were concerned 
with them. Such names as Samuel Swartwout, Nicholas Biddle, the Drexels, 
and W. H. Corcoran, as well as the American representatives of the Rothschilds 
(the Josephs brothers, not mentioned by the author), were active to a greater 
or less degree in Texas developments before the era of annexation. The Panic 
of 1837 caused a general collapse of the promotions, even though the Texas 
empressarios, that is, the colonizers, had already successfully engineered their 
move for independence. One inviting advantage the capitalist had in speculating 
in Texas lands was freedom from the acreage limitations of the American 
land laws. 

Mr. Williams’ book is not without some “careless errors.” In one place (p. 93) 
he gives the title of Professor to William M. Gouge. As far as the published 
records show, Gouge was never connected with a college or school. He was 
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a journalist and editor. On page 198, there is the phrase “emmigrants from 
Texas” when, plainly, “immigrants to Texas” is meant. But such trivial short- 
comings should not detract from this valuable research monograph for the 
author has had to wade through a mass of original source material. 


New York, New York A. M. Sakotskt 


Saga in Steel and Concrete: Norwegian Engineers in America. By Kenneth 
Bjork. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1947. 
Pp. 504. $4.00. 

The decision of the Norwegian-American Historical Association to publish 
a volume “devoted exclusively to the activities of the Norwegian-born tech- 
nicians who migrated to these shores” was a most useful one, and it is to 
be hoped that it will stimulate other groups to plan similar volumes. The task 
of preparing the volume was entrusted to Kenneth Bjork, professor of history 
in St. Olaf College, who found he was working a “field previously unworked 
by the historian.” It is no small achievement to gather and organize the materials 
for a study of this kind, concerned with the technical activities of hundreds of 
engineers, engaged in such diverse fields as bridge building, printing, tunneling, 
erecting skyscrapers, devising water heaters, outboard motors, grain elevators, 
and slide rules, over a geographical area that extends from Cape Breton to 
California, from Alaska to Alabama. Mr. Bjork’s biographies, even the brief 
ones, are interesting, carefully done, and well documented. 

Chapters 4 to 8, “Spanning America’s Rivers,’ “A Revolution in Tunneling,” 
“Building to the Skies,” “Men in Metallurgy,” and “Putting Science into Pro- 
duction,” contain the most fascinating and most useful parts of the story. The 
reader regrets that Mr. Bjork did not carry throughout the book the plan of 
grouping the engineers by fields, instead of grouping some chronologically, others 
geographically. In the later chapters the multitude of names brought into the 
account, with compressed biographies, is rather overwhelming, and one wonders 
if a volume in two parts, one a biographical dictionary of Norwegian engineers, 
architects, and inventors in America, the other a study of their achievements 
in this continent, might not have satisfied more fittingly both the demands of 
national pride and the interests of the general reader. 

Saga in Steel and Concrete presents a clear and comprehensive answer to 
one question: What did Norwegian technical skills contribute to America? It 
leaves unanswered many other questions. Why did Norwegian engineers con- 
tribute so notably? Was it because of native skill, and was that skill Norwegian 
only or was it Scandinavian? Was it because of the excellence of the training 
in their technical institutes, as one or two of the engineers suggest, or was it 
because of their ability to profit by on-the-job training? Would comparisons 
between graduates of the various technical institutes have been invidious? Of 
the Trondhiem graduates coming to America, how many made good? In what 
fields? What percentage of Horten’s graduates achieved distinction in mechanical 
engineering in Norway? In America? How many of the engineers had technical 
training outside Norway—in Germany, for instance? How many had technical 
experience in Norway or elsewhere before coming to America? What determined 
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the field in which an engineer achieved distinction? Was it interest, training, 
special ability, or opportunity? What proportion of the technically trained men 
coming from Norway returned to the homeland? How many went into other 
activities? How many achieved distinction in position, in planning, in finished 
works, in invention? How many remained in subordinate capacities? How many 
achieved wealth? How many achieved a modest competence? How many founded 
their own firms for practice or for manufacturing? It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Bjork did not make more use of the several hundred carefully prepared 
“case studies” in his possession (p. 456). 

Another weakness of the book is in its dealings with the economic and 
historical background. There are misleading statements in the introductory 
essay on the industrial revolution (p. 5). “In the eighteenth century engineering 
was identified with war operations; only late in that epoch did civil engineer- 
ing become distinct from the military ....” The term “engineering” had long 
been associated with war operations and still is. The practice of civil engineering 
in England developed independently of military engineering and was not an 
outgrowth or offshoot of the latter. Its origins were in millwrighting, improve- 
ment of river navigations and harbors, in building of canals, and in fen drainage. 
The name “civil engineer” was adopted by the early practitioners because it 
sounded “respectable” (the minutes of the Smeatonian Society make this clear) 
and because it indicated engineers who went up to town, that is, to London. 
It was a long time before the “training of engineers became a recognized part 
of the educational function,’ and the first societies were formed for mutual 
instruction and encouragement. It was only later that they undertook “to protect 
the interests of men engaged in engineering work.” 

Economic historians will regret the cursory treatment of the course of the 
industrial revolution in Norway and America and its relation to migration. 
They will deplore such oversimplifications as that on page 218: “The only 
deterrent to height is the fact that each added story costs more to build than 
the preceding one”—which ignores the problem of transporting of workers to 
and from skyscrapers. They will be somewhat amused at the attempt to build 
a social philosophy on Veblen’s denunciations of the price system and not 
surprised that the edifice reared is unworthy of the great builders whose exploits 
are recorded in Saga in Steel and Concrete. 


Chicago, Illinois EstHER CLarkK WricHT 


The Maryland Germans a History. By Dieter Cunz. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 476. $5.00. 


In this handsome volume Dieter Cunz has given us a sober, judicious history 
of the settlement of Germans in Maryland from the first casual wanderings of 
the mid-seventeenth century to the immigration of our own times. The story 
of the first century and a half deals primarily with the pioneer farming of 
the interior, though there is some attention to the beginnings of artisan society 
in Baltimore. But after 1790 the focus of interest shifts decisively to develop- 
ments in the growing metropolitan seaport on the Patapsco. A thriving trade 
in grain and tobacco with Bremen brought as return cargo to Baltimore an 
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increasing number of newcomers from central Europe. In a well-balanced section, 
Mr. Cunz presents an acute discussion of the issues of the Civil War as they 
presented themselves to the Germans. The concluding portion of the book deals 
with the experience of the group down to World War I, with the impact of 
that struggle and the recovery since. The whole is carefully and dispassionately 
put together from a comprehensive examination of the sources. 

Comprehensive, but not quite comprehensive enough! The readers of this 
JournaL will, in particular, be impressed by the scanty consideration of economic 
material. There is some notice of prominent businessmen and a general impres- 
sion of the occupations of the immigrants. But there was, unfortunately, no 
attempt to exploit the rich bodies of statistical data in the censuses and elsewhere 
that would have given a precise picture of what happened to the Germans as 
they settled in Baltimore and became integrated into its economy. Mr. Cunz’s 
canvas is small enough so that the task might have been managed. It is regret- 
table he missed the opportunity. 

More generally, the volume suffers from an overly simple view of the nature 
of the adjustment of immigrants to American society. Mr. Cunz treats the 
process as if it were primarily one of discarding German traits and acquiring 
American ones, a process natural and inevitable with the passage of generations. 
He thus follows the line of thought suggested by John A. Hawgood’s Tragedy 
of German-America and argues that the hyphenated German-American culture 
of the years between 1865 and 1914 was a product of conditions peculiar to 
that period. But there is enough evidence in this volume itself to suggest that 
this view is not valid. The rich institutional life of the Baltimore group went 
back to the very first stages of settlement and persisted even through the shock 
of World War I. Furthermore the fact that an identical pattern of adjustment 
was common to many other groups of immigrants makes it difficult to account 
for that pattern by reference to the special qualities of the Germans. A more 
realistic treatment would have revealed the complexities of the process and 
would more adequately have delineated its significance in the molding of 
American culture. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863. By Robert Ernst. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 331. $4.50. 


Only in recent years has the history of American immigration been delivered 
from the pious hands of hagiographers magnifying the roles of their particular 
nationalities in this country’s development. Even general histories of immigra- 
tion have tended to deal serially with one ethnic group after another. Yet these 
separate accounts of the causes of emigration, the ocean crossing, and the eco- 
nomic and social adjustment to the new environment have inadvertently 
stressed what their authors’ scheme of organization implicitly denied: the essen- 
tial likeness between the experiences of different nationalities, even those who 
came during widely separated periods of history. 

Mr. Ernst’s book is the second to examine this process in a leading port city 
of the United States before the Civil War. While he gives full attention to 
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the variations in the ways in which different national groups adjusted them- 
selves to New York City, his emphasis is rather on the common experiences 
(arrival, tenement life, labor, national self-consciousness, and the perpetuation 
of religious and cultural traditions) and political and social acculturation, which 
all groups shared in one way or another. His competent account is both well 
written and thoroughgoing; the often overlooked English, Welsh, and Scottish 
immigrants, for instance, assume their proper place, not least in the early 
labor movement. 

Although the story of the immigrants themselves is detailed, that of the rest 
of the city’s population—the human environment of the newcomers—is limited 
to an introductory chapter. But not all new arrivals came from foreign countries, 
nor was obvious physical and cultural strangeness in New York peculiar to 
political foreigners. Beyond noting the economic conflict, which was reflected 
in political alignment, between the Irish and the Negroes, Mr. Ernst gives little 
attention to the American-born exploiters and competitors of the immigrants. 
This results in a slighting of the cultural conflict between the old and new 
groups in the city, except for scattered references in connection with other 
topics. Nativism, the pressure of which in part accounted for the immigrants’ 
“consciousness of kind” and thus for their fraternal, military, political, and 
religious organizations, gets hardly the notice it merits for its effect on the 
lives of the immigrants themselves. 

A few minor points of interpretation are open to question. The support that 
Irishmen, Germans, or Hungarians gave to revolutionary movements in their 
respective fatherlands did not spring wholly “from sources external to the 
lives of the immigrants” (p. 124). Like Turnverein, church, or political club, 
interest in the national aspirations of the homeland was accentuated by hostile 
or contemptuous American attitudes toward the immigrants. Again, while in 
one sense “for all Protestant immigrants, religion was a divisive and not a 
unifying force” (p. 139), the Presbyterianism of the Scot or the Lutheranism 
of the German, though split into sects within sects, strengthened the ties of 
the newcomer to his national group in a difficult period when he needed the 
group’s support. 

The faults in this book are few, however. It makes a notable contribution 
to the history of the peopling of the United States, which is rather slowly 
being written. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts Rowtanp T. BerTHoFF 


Labor in America: A History. By Foster Rhea Dulles. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1949. Pp. 402. $4.50. 


“The purpose of this book,” says the author in his Preface, “is to give an 
account of the rise of American labor for the general reader, tracing it from 
vague colonial beginnings through the exciting days of the New Deal and the 
second World War.” Except for certain minor reservations to be made later, 
this purpose has been well fulfilled. Primarily a history of national labor organi- 
zations, the content is well knit, the style is excellent, the interpretations are 
valid, and the story should be quite understandable to the lay reader. Although 
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written with sympathy for the struggles and aspirations of labor, the tone is 
fair and objective. It would, in fact, be difficult to find a first-class book on 
labor written without such underlying attitudes. 

Probably no single-volume history of organized labor in America is better 
adapted to the “general public” than Mr. Dulles’ volume. It is more rounded 
and complete than Mr. Harris’ book and more up to date than the excellent 
volume by Clark and Simon or that of Mary Beard. It will, however, add no 
new facts for the labor expert or the labor historian. They may in fact question 
certain statements such as the one regarding the Knights of Labor that “the con- 
centration of power resulting from a single, unified labor organization would 
have gravely endangered democratic institutions.’ They may likewise have 
reservations about the failure to recognize more completely the development of 
certain aspects of industrial unionism in the years before the 1930’s or the 
importance in labor history of the Railroad Brotherhoods. Nor does Dulles 
agree with Douglas or Mills. When writing of the “progressive era” he asserts 
that the “real wages of industrial workers; that is, wages in terms of purchasing 
power, actually declined.” 

While no reviewer has the right to quarrel with an author for not including 
material that he intentionally leaves out and so states in the Preface, some 
topics are necessary to a real understanding of the history of the national 
federations. There is need for the type of material in the book by Lescohier and 
Brandeis on such subjects as the division of workers in the national economy, 
income in terms of buying power, working standards in terms not alone of 
wages and hours but also of conditions of work, social legislation—state as 
well as federal, training of workers in the schools and shops, policies of 
employers, and, of course, the problem of unemployment. There is also the 
matter of the structure and function of unions and how they normally operate 
in their day-by-day activities, a type of description that Mark Starr has done 
so well in a volume with the same title as that of Mr. Dulles. Some of these 
problems Mr. Dulles has noted, but a book entitled Labor in America needs 
more of this sort of thing. 


Smith College Harotp U. FauLkNnerR 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


The History of an Advertising Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son at Work, 1869- 
1949. By Ralph M. Hower. Revised edition. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xlili, 647. $7.50. 


When this study first appeared in 1939 both professional and lay readers— 
and reviewers—found within its pages a thoroughly workmanlike presentation 
of the development of one of the leading national advertising agencies. Some, 
myself included, were amazed that the company would permit or authorize 
publication of so frank a critique, especially one which was so critical of a very 
recent administration. What made it seem the more remarkable was the author’s 
ability to buttress his evaluation with company records and opinions from within 
the Ayer hierarchy. In his Editor’s Introduction to Mr. Hower’s study, N. S. B. 
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Gras indicated plainly that opposition had arisen within the company to the 
author’s treatment of certain phases of the story. While completed during the 
administration of President Wilfred W. Fry, actual approval for publication was 
not forthcoming until after the death of Fry and the battle for control of the 
company had resulted in the seating of H. A. Batten. 

In the first edition Mr. Hower was very critical of the policies and methods of 
the recently deceased administrator, while in the revised edition he has materially 
altered both his treatment and his conclusions. In explanation the author credits 
two factors: “... the passage of a decade and the course of events inside the firm 
since 1939 have placed in sharper perspective the earlier history of the Ayer 
agency. Secondly, my own thinking about business administration has undergone 
a significant development during the intervening years.” 

Many readers who follow the latter explanation will chuckle in memory of a 
similar rude awakening under almost identical circumstances. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hower’s revisions are not as well supported by new evidence as were his original 
conclusions. Apparently, the facts as originally presented remain valid but 
the passage of time has mellowed the author’s interpretation. In some ways the 
original analysis has the stronger case. 

In bringing the Ayer history up to date in this revised edition, the author has 
covered the period from 1939 to 1949 in a very general manner which, despite 
some excellent summary observations, suffers by comparison with his earlier and 
better grounded work. One is left to wonder, for example, what the actual effect 
of the war was upon the postwar portfolio, what changes have been necessary 
in both operations and methods as a result of the rapid changes since 1945, what 
has the loss of the Ford Motor Company account meant to a firm recovering 
from a precarious position. In spite of such unanswered problems, the reader will 
find much of interest and value in the new chapter. 

With the two exceptions above noted the volume is essentially the same as when 
originally published a decade ago, and reviews then published remain as valid 
as in 1939. If there is a major deficiency it is the fact that despite a wealth of 
information concerning individuals in the agency the company never seems to 
be quite a human organism. It is in the realm of personal decisions, individual 
initiative, and policy determination—especially in the latter period of the com- 
pany’s history—that the reader is left unsatisfied. Mr. Hower gives the story 
leading up to a decision and then presents the decision, but the all-important 
in-between function is missing. “The head and limbs are present but the heart 
is lacking.” 

For the professional this volume remains an outstanding contribution to busi- 
ness history, and students of advertising will find it a valuable, if not indispen- 
sable, aid to the understanding of modern agency advertising development, 
methods, and operations. In Mr. Hower’s personal generalizations, observations, 
and explanatory paragraphs the average businessman will find vital material 
worthy of a more general and popular publication. 


Northwestern University Hersert O. Braver 
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Centennial History of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. By George H. 
Burgess and Miles C. Kennedy. Foreword by Martin W. Clement. Philadelphia: 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 835. $3.50. 


Despite its self-imposed limits, this massive volume is a landmark in the 
literature of railway history. In my opinion it is the most comprehensive, informa- 
tive, and accurate description of a single system yet to appear. 

As clearly stated in Martin Clement’s Foreword and in the authors’ Preface, 
this centennial history is a factual account of the origins, expansion, operation, 
and administration of the Pennsylvania. Interpretive conclusions are rare, and 
except by implication no attempt has been made to integrate the story of the 
railroad with that of the territory or the nation it has served or to compare 
it with other railroads or the industry as a whole. Since this is an “official” 
history, based almost exclusively on the Pennsylvania’s corporate archives and 
published by the railroad, it represents the company’s own analysis of its 
achievements and does not pretend to do otherwise. The complex story is 
meticulously organized in chronological fashion. Like the railroad, the book is a 
heavy, serious, and businesslike affair. 

In appraising any volume it is essential to judge it first and foremost in the 
light of its stated purpose. According to this criterion, Messrs. Burgess and 
Kennedy have done, on the whole, a magnificent job. From a quantitative 
standpoint, miraculously enough, they have accounted for each foot of track 
and every corporate unit, every major improvement, and all principal security 
issues. They have set out in considerable detail the corporation’s key policies 
concerning construction and expansion, operating organization, financing, and 
competitors and have said something, though not nearly so much, about the 
company’s position over the years toward labor, government, patrons, and the 
public. One lengthy well-illustrated appendix describes rolling stock, and others 
give precise information about personnel and financial results. The book is 
amply provided with clear maps and instructive prints and photographs. There 
is no bibliography worthy of the name, but it is abundantly apparent that the 
authors, as they say in their Preface, have had unlimited access to the official 
minute books and other source records of all the constituent companies; docu- 
mentation, however, is limited to occasional (and incomplete) references to 
the few outside sources consulted. The Index, in content and format, is excellent. 

From a qualitative standpoint the authors have emphasized the facts and 
trends that they—and presumably the railroad—feel have been the most sig- 
nificant over the long run. With much of their allocation of attention there 
can be no reasonable disagreement. For example, exactly 40 per cent of the 
book is devoted to the administration of J. Edgar Thomson, who served as 
President from 1852 to 1874; in this particular case the reason for such extended 
treatment is supplied by former President Clement in his Foreword: “More 
than any other man,” he explains, “he [Thomson] shaped the principles and 
defined the aims and objectives which have been responsible for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system as it exists today. . . . With few exceptions, the territory 
covered . . . at the close of his administration . . . is the same as now, and 
the development, improvement and refinement of the System since 1874 have 
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been largely internal” (p. vi). The far-reaching consequences of the decisions 
taken under Thomson’s guidance and the accomplishments of his administration 
fully justify the space they receive. In similar fashion, later key developments 
relating to expansion and operating techniques are skillfully placed in logical 
perspective. 

Yet it is probable that the chief adverse criticisms of this book—even on its 
own basis as a factual account—will come from specialists in one phase or 
another who may feel that their particular interests have been accorded too 
summary a treatment. For example, those looking for substantial information 
on the motives and techniques of competitive policy and on relations with 
employees, shippers, and the public generally may well feel disappointed, for 
these topics have been, on the whole, subordinated. Certainly many of the 
records in all these less cultivated fields lie outside the company archives, and 
full exploration of them would be a long task. Probably more to the point, 
these subjects all involve certain controversial aspects—not nearly so many as 
our modern-day muckrakers would have us believe, but enough, perhaps, to 
require the presentation of more than one version of the facts or, alternatively, 
attack or defense from the company standpoint. Hence these topics may have 
been trimmed down deliberately to the point where no one can argue with the 
skeletal facts presented. I, for one, would have welcomed more on these rather 
broad subjects, for it seems to me that their status at any given time, however 
intangible or difficult to unravel, was definitely a matter of fact that has had a 
good deal to do with the Pennsylvania as an institution, both historically 
and at present. 

In all fairness, however, Messrs. Burgess and Kennedy had to call a halt 
somewhere to the scope of their investigation. They are engineers and financial 
consultants, and only the most reckless critic would take others to task for 
concentrating attention upon the fields of their special knowledge and for touch- 
ing more lightly on others. Furthermore, it may be reasonably assumed that 
the authors have, consciously or not, reflected the relative emphasis that the 
men in charge of the Pennsylvania have themselves assigned to the various 
matters in hand over a full century. If this be so, then the allocation of 
attention is a valuable piece of information in itself, since it reveals the 
perspective of an unusually astute and important succession of entrepreneurs 
and administrators. 

Since this centennial history introduces itself as a doggedly factual account, 
the reliability of the facts adduced must be a matter for separate comment. 
So far as I can discover there is no reason whatever to doubt their accuracy. 
Occasionally a note of naiveté creeps in as when, on page 173, the authors say, 
referring to the rivalry for oil traffic in 1865-1872, “there is no need to go 
into detail about the rate-cutting that took place, or the system of rebates and 
drawbacks. . . . There is reason to believe that the Pennsylvania was strongly 
averse to these practices and apparently they were chiefly indulged in by the 
roads serving Cleveland, but the Pennsylvania’s subsidiaries managed to retain 
a good proportion of the traffic.” One cannot, perhaps, take exception to such 
facts as appear in this carefully worded passage, but one may properly wonder 
just how, in that rough-and-tumble situation, the Pennsylvania managed to 
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adhere to the noble ideals it may well have had and still emerge with the 
lion’s share of the traffic, as it did in 1872. Here, I think, a few more facts 
would have been appropriate. In describing two much more recent situations 
that might be regarded as somewhat “delicate,” the well-known company union 
and the ill-fated Pennroad Corporation (pp. 565, 638-43, 662), the salient circum- 
stances are far more fully explained. 

On balance, however, Messrs. Burgess and Kennedy have done honestly 
and well the carefully limited task they set out to do, possibly not to the entire 
satisfaction of all who may read their weighty tome, but far better than anyone 
else has yet done for any other single railroad on a comparable basis. 

They have, as has already been stated, done more. The raw material they 
disclose bearing upon some major national phenomena is of inestimable value. 
Their strictly inductive approach has led them to conclusions that, though 
familiar, have been inadequately documented. This volume thus provides some 
concrete data and many worth-while clues for students of sectionalism, the 
rivalry of seaboard cities for western trade, the development of engineering 
science, government ownership and operation of transportation facilities, the 
evolution of corporate administrative practice, the importation of foreign capital, 
business cycles, industrial mobilization for war, and, of course, the “transporta- 
tion problem” in general. As the largest single carrier in the United States in 
terms of traffic, the Pennsylvania has inevitably influenced, as well as been 
affected by, national developments. The authors have deliberately tried to by-pass 
these connotations, but the facts they reveal, when sifted and classified, accom- 
plish by themselves considerable integration between the railroad and the 
territory and nation it has served. 

This book is not easy to read simply because it covers in summary fashion 
such a wide range of topics, many of which must be borne in mind at one 
and the same time. But Mr. Kennedy, who did the writing, has labored 
effectively to organize his diffuse material. His style, though stark and 
unadorned, is pleasing because of its simplicity. 

For anyone who would study the spirit of American enterprise, this book 
is a “must.” 


Northwestern University Ricuarp C. Overton 


Pioneer Railroad: The Story of the Chicago and North Western System. By 
Robert J. Casey and W. A. S. Douglas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, 1948. Pp. x, 334. $4.00. 

Milepost 100: The Story of the Development of the Burlington Lines, 1849-1949. 
By R. C. Overton. Chicago, 1949. Pp. 64. Gratis. 

Granger Country: A Pictorial Social History of the Burlington Railroad. Edited 
by Lloyd Lewis and Stanley Pargellis. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1949. Pp. 250. $5.00. 


History of Colorado Railroads. By Herbert O. Brayer. Reprinted from Colorado 
and Its People, edited by Leroy R. Hafen. New York: Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 55. 
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The four titles under review are of unequal weight and quality, but they 
are all railroad history of a sort and their subjects overlap geographically. The 
Burlington and the North Western are, of course, prime rivals in their common 
territory and Mr. Brayer’s chapter supplements Milepost 100 since the Burlington 
now owns the Colorado and Southern. 

Pioneer Railroad, written by two veteran reporters, is a popular, imaginative 
tale, full of dialogue and dramatic incident. The authors manage to convey 
some sense of “the miracle wrought by the men who brought the rails into 
the wilderness” (p. 99), and they describe after a fashion the growth of the 
Chicago and North Western system. But the book is of little value to the 
economic historian and can hardly be reviewed seriously. 

The other works can support careful scrutiny. Mr. Overton’s pamphlet is a 
preliminary draft of a full-scale history of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad which will attempt to combine scholarship with popular appeal. The 
present work does it with considerable success. The first twenty-nine pages 
recount with the help of excellent maps how the Burlington system was forged 
out of its component units. Ten pages are given to technological developments, 
revenues, and finances, and twenty pages to “the railroad and the community,” 
perhaps the most significant part of the story, in which the author’s earlier 
study of the colonization activity of the Burlington (Burlington West) is sum- 
marized and the relation of the railroad to agricultural development, to the 
growth of cities, and to its own employees is described. 

Granger Country is a book of drawings and photographs, accompanied by 
informed and often amusing commentary, which together suggest the importance 
of the railroad in the social and economic development of the Mississippi Valley 
and the Great Plains. The excellently reproduced photographs are taken largely 
from the archives of the Burlington Railroad and the Nebraska State Historical 
Society and the drawings are reprinted from various books and magazines. 
Whether history can be told by pictorial means may be doubted, since the 
historian is constantly handicapped, as the authors admit, “by the mischievous 
refusal of dead-and-gone artists and photographers to have been on the spot 
when wanted.” Nevertheless, parts of this book are remarkably successful, 
especially Chapter 4 dealing with the years of expansion in the eighties and 
nineties. Photographs of immigrant families—farmers with their wives, children, 
plows, and sewing machines—convey better than any words the “hardships and 
the pride and the courage of the pioneers” on the sod-house frontier. Truly, 
“there is no weakness in any of the faces, only a kind of superb and unbreak- 
able arrogance.” Chapter 5 illustrates the educational campaigns of the Burlington 
to improve crops and livestock after 1875 while Chapter 7 has some vivid 
photographs of the dust bowl in the thirties as well as interesting shots of 
gigantic grain elevators, irrigation activity, cattle and sheep raising, and sugar- 
beet cultivation, with the services of the carrier always implied. Chapter 8 is 
devoted mainly to operating scenes on a modern railroad. 

The History of Colorado Railroads is reprinted in pamphlet form from the 
four-volume Colorado and Its People. Subdividing his story into periods, “Gold 
and Rails 1858-1870,” “Extension, Depression and War 1871-1880,” “Comple- 
tion and Chaos 1881-1900,” and “Consolidation and Reorganization 1900-1947,” 
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Mr. Brayer traces the spread of a network of railroads in that state. It is essentially 
a history of construction, rivalry, and amalgamation, with special attention paid 
to the Denver and Rio Grande (Western) whose archives were open to the 
author. His account of the struggle between the Santa Fe and the Rio Grande 
for strategic location through Raton Pass and the Royal Gorge avoids unneces- 
sary detail and makes clear its significance for the development of transportation 
in Colorado. Within the limits of his concern for the structure of Colorado 
railroads Mr. Brayer has produced a thoroughly sound and readable history. 


Wellesley College J. T. Lamare 


Pennsylvania: Titan of Industry. By Sylvester K. Stevens. New York: Lewis His- 
torical Publishing Company, 1948. Vol. I: pp. 453; Vols. II and III: pp. 1032. 


The announced purpose of this formidable three-volume, sixteen-pound work 
is to fill the gap resulting from the failure of general histories of Pennsylvania to 
deal adequately with the state’s industrial growth. Three reasons are given by the 
author for attempting this task at the present time: (1) new state requirements 
that adequate attention be given in its public schools and colleges to state history; 
(2) the possibility of using records and the memories of older leaders to construct 
history that would otherwise be lost; and (3), of particular importance, the need, 
in the face of the threat to our way of life, to strengthen the American system 
by showing how free enterprise built a great industrial empire in this state. 

Volume I surveys the industrial history of Pennsylvania from colonial begin- 
nings to the present and is arranged in three parts: I, In Colonial Days (to 1820), 
II, An Industrial Revolution (1820-1870), III, An Industrial Titan (1870-1948). 

One’s sympathy goes out to a writer who has undertaken the task not only of 
tracing the main course of a state’s industrial development over two and a half 
centuries but also of giving separate attention to the rise and growth of scores of 
individual industries ranging from iron, coal, and oil to seeds, soft drinks, and 
headgear. The four hundred pages of this volume are divided by approximately 
three hundred subheadings, most of which introduce new subjects. From time to 
time the author attempts to give some order and meaning to the extensive array 
of facts about individual industries and services by introducing chapters or sec- 
tions that interpret the general course of development. Although often carefully 
done, this interpretative treatment falls far short of integrating into a clear and 
coherent pattern of industrial growth the diverse materials presented. Nonethe- 
less, the reader will find in this volume much that is interesting as well as 
informative. 

Whatever its limitations, Volume I is much the best. The remaining volumes 
are devoted to “organizational histories,” arranged in alphabetical order. These 
volumes complete a certain resemblance that the work as a whole bears to the 
class of commercial county histories which once flourished and in which the vol- 
umes following the first were devoted to biographical notices, cum photoengrav- 
ings, of those worthy citizens who met the terms of the promoters. We are assured, 
however, that the sketches comprising these volumes were not subsidized nor 
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was the inclusion of a firm’s history contingent upon a subscription. “Many com- 
panies were invited to contribute material from which sketches could be written 
. . . - In every instance, a proof of the article was then submitted to the par- 
ticular manufacturer for review, comment and criticism.” The author notes with 
satisfaction the growing interest in the preparation of company and industry his- 
tories and hopes that this history will encourage work in the field. Something over 
three hundred sketches, with an average length of about three pages, are included 
in these two volumes though in many instances the sketches run to eight or ten 
pages. The companies range all the way from Alcoa, American Pulley Company, 
and Arctic Locker System to Wanamaker Stores, Weaver Piano Company, 
Wicaco Machine Corporation, and York Corrugating Company. No favor is 
shown mere size or importance; the giant Aluminum Corporation of America 
occupies no more space (two and one-half pages) than the J. Barton Benson 
Smithery, employing only fifty persons. 

Most of the sketches are so brief and unbalanced in treatment as to serve little 
purpose other than that of arousing company pride. Some of the more extended 
sketches deserve the space allotted them in terms of their general interest; the very 
earnest researcher who plows through the whole collection may find sufficient 
material of interest to make the effort worth his time. One will learn in the history 
of a candy company, for example, that World War I produced a “great revolution 
in candy eating,” giving birth, among other things, to the nickel candy bar, popu- 
lar with soldiers “because it gave a quick energy pickup.” (However, another 
sketch informs us that the Hershey nickel almond bar was introduced in 1908.) 
A manufactory of steam engines founded by a country millwright continued 
under a partnership arrangement until the astonishing number of 150 partners 
was reached. In still another sketch, the history of artificial teeth-making is 
briefly traced up to the point where “Trubyte New Hue Teeth,” sold to thousands 
all over the world, have frequently “been mistaken for natural teeth.” 

There are numerous and useful illustrations scattered through all three volumes 
though without particular reference to the adjacent text. A brief bibliography is 
appended to Volume I. A general index is supplied for Volume I and a company 
name index for Volumes II and III. 


The American University Louis C. HuntTER 


The Electric-Lamp Industry: Technological Change and Economic Development 
from 1800 to 1947. By Arthur A. Bright, Jr. [Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Studies of Innovation.] New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
Pp. xxv, 526. $7.50. 


Mr. Bright’s avowed purpose is “to analyze the factors which influence tech- 
nological progress” (p. xi). To spell out very explicitly what this progress has 
been is fundamental to this purpose. Consequently, his book is relatively long 
and the technical chapters (which comprise approximately one half of the book) 
are not easy reading. But it is a complete and competently written account 
of technological change and economic development in an important modern 
industry. Much of the material comes from traditional sources—technical jour- 
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nals, technical books, antitrust cases, patent cases, congressional hearings, gov- 
ernment reports, and so forth. The rest of the information comes directly from 
the firms in the electriclamp industry and appears here in published form 
for the first time. 

The salient facts of the technological progress outlined by Mr. Bright can 
be briefly stated. First, from 1880 until the present, General Electric (prior 
to 1892, the Edison companies) has dominated the electric-lamp industry, con- 
trolling over 85 per cent of its output. Second, technological progress has been 
very rapid. A present-day electric lamp compared to one of 1880 is ten times 
as efficient in converting electric current into light but costs only one tenth 
as much. Third, General Electric’s excellent record in incandescent lamps is 
not matched in nonincandescent lighting developments. General Electric failed 
to visualize properly the commercial possibilities in neon tubing (p. 370), photo- 
flash lamps (p. 340), and fluorescent lighting (p. 4or). 

The factors that Mr. Bright believes have been instrumental in shaping 
technological progress in the electric-lamp industry are the patent system, the 
organization of the industry, the antitrust laws, the tariff laws, and the inter- 
national cartels. In evaluating the result of these factors, Mr. Bright concludes 
that while technological progress has been substantial it has not been ideal. 
He has three principal criticisms of the development and operation of the 
industry under the domination of General Electric: (1) The smaller (licensee) 
firms, hampered by the patent-license provisions, lacked the ability and incentive 
to initiate technological progress. (2) General Electric practically eliminated 
competition in the industry. (3) General Electric was quite backward in 
developing new, nonincandescent sources of light. 

These are mild criticisms. In his conclusions, as throughout the book, Mr. 
Bright evidences an objective, well-balanced viewpoint. In my opinion, however, 
these criticisms are subject to substantial qualification. 

First, consider the lack of competition in the industry. The major components 
of total lighting costs are current, installation charges, fixtures, and electric 
lamps. But electric lamps are less than 7 per cent of this total, while current 
is about 57 per cent (p. 9). Consequently, quality (efficiency in conversion of 
current into light) is much more important than the price of the lamp in 
determining the cost of lighting. Price competition in Europe invariably resulted 
in quality deterioration (pp. 161, 163, 164). In the United States, General 
Electric eliminated price competition and was able to market a very high quality 
product. The American consumer was probably better off under the General 
Electric monopoly than if there had been a more competitive industry. Second, 
consider the reluctance of General Electric to develop new lighting sources. 
Mr. Bright correctly stresses interproduct rivalry as an important stimulus 
to technological progress. But if the same firm produces both products, this 
interproduct rivalry may be ineffective: “. . . the fact that the same companies 


promote both hot-cathode fluorescent lighting and incandescent lighting has led 
to a lessening of the effect” of rivalry between different sources of lighting 
(p. 502). But when General Electric fails to develop a new source of lighting, 
that source is likely to be rapidly exploited and the firm that does this exploiting 
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(Wabash, Sylvania) gains markets at the expense of General Electric and thereby 
reduces its dominance. 

Mr. Bright has collected a large amount of empirical eviderice on the electric- 
lamp industry. It is evidence that is not easy to evaluate. Simple concepts of 
monopoly, competition, and consumer welfare do not provide an adequate 
basis for analysis. Economists and economic historians will have to give long 
thought to all this evidence before a satisfactory evaluation is possible. 


Harvard University Harotp C. Passer 


The Mining Guild of New Spain and Its Tribunal General, 1770-1821. By Walter 
Howe. [Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. LVI.] Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 534. $7.50. 

Although “ever since the Spanish Conquest, Mexico’s most important industry 
has been mining,” no substantial study of the miners’ guild and court has ever 
been produced. Now this gap in the institutional history of New Spain has 
been neatly closed. Thanks to the Spanish zeal for doing nothing without 
elaborate organization and mountains of paper work, the history of this and 
other colonial institutions is documented superabundantly in the archives of 
Spain and America; but Mr. Howe has done an excellent job of sifting the 
chaff from the grain and has extricated himself nicely from the dilemma of 
knowing too much about too little. In short, it will be surprising if this is not 
a definitive study of the half century to which it relates. 

It may be objected that this is not a history of the mining business, as it 
does not probe very deeply into questions of costs, prices, and profits; but it 
would be unrealistic to suppose that the necessary internal records exist for 
mining “firms” in this period. On the other hand, through careful study of 
the guild’s activities, examination of the litigation brought into mining courts, 
and analysis of government intervention, the salient features of the industry’s 
ebb and flow are clarified. Mercantilist preoccupation with ways and means of 
maintaining a steady flow of silver to the mother country made mining a 
special interest of government economists and technicians. The results, in the 
period in which the Tribunal General flourished, were neither spectacularly 
successful nor uniformly unfruitful. Well-balanced chapters explain and appraise 
judiciously the financial, political, technological, and managerial aspects of the 
industry’s shortcomings; unfortunately, practically no attention is given to the 
question of labor supply. 

A number of unfavorable conditions—the high price of quicksilver, excessive 
seignorage, and a shortage of working capital—generated a crisis in Mexican 
mining in 1760-1770. After debating a variety of remedies, in 1776 the Crown 
decided to incorporate the “important Community of Miners . . . into a formal 
body, like the Commercial Guilds [Consulados| of my dominions.” The “formal 
body” was the Cuerpo de Mineria, or guild of all mine owners in New Spain. 
Regionally, or locally, the miners formed their Diputaciones, whose main func- 
tion was to settle disputes among miners; while in Mexico City the general 
Tribunal de Mineria exercised authority, subject only to the restraint of the 
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viceroy and the king, which covered the financing of mining operations, the 
introduction of technological improvements, and the adjudication of contro- 
versies brought on appeal from lower courts. Thus, “the most important industry 
in the country established itself as a self-governing community within the body 
politic . . . its form of government was representative and, at least to a 
certain extent, democratic. . . . One is impressed . . . by the practical, realistic 
approach to the problem as compared with the medieval legalism of so many 
Spanish administrative policies.” 

Among the relatively few lapses in the scholarly care devoted to this work, I 
note the repeated use of Aleman for Alaman. There are definite rules in Spanish 
for written accents, but the rule of author Howe (aided and abetted by the 
Harvard University Press) seems to be: Put them on when you think of it! 
Tables for gold and silver coinage in Mexico from 1537 to 1856 are reproduced 
in Appendix A, with the warning that since the data “do not include metal 
exported to Spain in the form of bullion or used for jewelry, they do not represent 
the total production.” The implication that there are no statistics of Spanish 
imports of precious metals from Mexico is regrettably inaccurate. 


Duke University Rosert S. SMITH 


The Development of the American Glass Industry. By Pearce Davis. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 316. $6.00. 


The past two years have witnessed generous recognition of the history of the 
American glass industry, through publication by the Harvard University Press 
first of Warren Scoville’s Revolution in Glassmaking and now of Mr. Davis’ 
volume, while still a third monograph is reported to be in preparation. It is 
somewhat surprising to discover no reference to the Scoville study either in the 
text or the bibliography of Mr. Davis’ more recent volume, though both pass 
over much of the same ground, particularly in dealing with the mechanical 
revolution of the last half century. 

Despite the overlapping, there is actually little duplication in the two studies. 
As compared with Mr. Scoville’s limited but highly integrated theme offered by 
the contributions of the Libby-Owens Group to the entrepreneurial and tech- 
nological revolution in glassmaking, Mr. Davis set himself as his objective no 
less than the entire development of the American glass industry from its small 
colonial beginnings. His survey opens indeed with a brief chapter, “The Early 
History of Glassmaking,” carrying it back to archaeological antiquity. Mr. Davis’ 
main problem and purpose clearly were to compress and to consolidate an accumu- 
lating mass of material, as the account of the industry progressed through the 
struggling phases of the early national and Civil War periods to the era of the 
mechanical revolution after 1880. This is accomplished with painstaking thor- 
oughness and with an abundance of factual and statistical detail that at times 
threatens to obscure the general outlines and direction of industrial development; 
but these are clarified and summarized in a concluding chapter. 

A pattern of organization emerges midway in the study which is applied to 
each major branch of the expanding glass industry. Consequently, four quite 
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distinct sections of the book cover respectively the manufacture of window glass, 
flint glass, containers, and plate glass. With an unavoidable repetition of pattern, 
each section embraces a discussion of the principal factors of technology and 
location, labor and wages, and the tariff and price trends. The tariff, in particular, 
serves as a central theme; and its role in the evolution of the domestic industry, 
from its early competitive disadvantages to the more recent achievement of tech- 
nological leadership, provides a basis for exhaustive illustration and illuminating 
conclusions. As compared with the voluminous treatment of these topics, there 
is a noticeable lack of adequate discussion of the factors and trends in business 
organization and entrepreneurial policy. 

One misses also the livening touch that an occasional evocation of personality 
and individual example might have contributed to a volume that otherwise 
offers to the student of economic history a competent presentation of valuable 
reference material in an important segment of American industry. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 


The Rubber Industry: A Study in Competition and Monopoly. By P. T. Bauer. 
[Publications of the London School of Economics.] Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 404. $7.50. 


In this comprehensive history of the production of natural rubber from the eve 
of the Great Depression to 1947, attention is devoted primarily to the two prin- 
cipal producers, Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies, while summary accounts 
are given of the other rubber-growing countries of southern and eastern Asia. 
The development of synthetic rubber is treated from the point of view of its 
competition with natural rubber. Mr. Bauer has made a careful study of the 
written material, supplementing it by personal interviews and investigation in 
Malaya in 1946. The result is a very detailed and thorough account of the industry 
during this critical period of its development. 

This is a valuable book not only for its general conclusions but also for the 
large amount of detail with which the author supports them. The careful study 
of small holders’ rubber is particularly useful and disproves certain erroneous 
views that have been widely accepted. Mr. Bauer argues convincingly that low 
costs of production are not the only advantage the peasant farmer has over the 
European estate with its heavy overhead expenses. In addition his trees are 
remarkably free from disease and their yield is in no danger of lessening from 
overtapping. His refusal to take the trouble to weed his small holding has proved 
to be wiser than the contrary policy followed by the estates, since the latter led 
to a serious loss of soil by erosion. Mr. Bauer does not believe that the estates 
can hold their own by replanting with high-yielding rubber and argues that the 
peasant can easily be taught the technique. His conclusion is that the small 
holder is a very formidable competitor and that only the most efficient European 
estates will be able to survive. 

Although there is a good deal of information on the reduction of estate costs 
through economies and improved technique, one could wish for fuller treatment 
of some phases; for example, the pros and cons of the agency house and of the 
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amalgamation of estates. The author seems to have almost as much difficulty as 
the prewar International Rubber Regulation Committee in deciding what the 
exact costs of an efficient estate producer ought to be. He believes that during the 
thirties it was in the neighborhood of five pence per pound, while that of the 
small holder was about half of this. The verdict on restriction is that it preserved 
tle status quo for the estates, but that from 1934 onward it removed the stimulus 
to increased efficiency which was provided in 1930-1933 by the threat of bank- 
ruptcy. There were few Asiatic representatives on the committees that controlled 
restriction, while the European planters were heavily overrepresented. Mr. Bauer’s 
sympathies are strongly on the side of the small holder, and he produces a good 
deal of evidence to show that an unfairly large share of the rubber export quota 
was given to the estates. The estate interests were well organized while the small 
holders were not, and the colonial governments were under strong pressure from 
powerful planters’ associations. Moreover, several hundred million dollars of 
European and American capital were invested in rubber. But another factor, 
with which the author does not deal, also powerfully influenced the colonial 
governments. The bulk of the taxes came from rubber and the other European 
enterprises, since little revenue could be obtained from Asiatic subsistence farmers. 
The social services from which the natives benefited were paid for largely by 
the European investors, and they would have to be drastically reduced unless the 
rubber estates could be salvaged. 

Mr. Bauer recognizes the extreme seriousness of the threat of synthetic to 
natural rubber but hazards the prediction that the small holders and the lowest 
cost estates will survive. It is regrettable that the statistics on which this discus- 
sion is based are from the period 1944-1946 and that the author was unable to 
cover the more recent developments. Notwithstanding this, his general conclu- 
sions seem to be valid. Altogether this is an excellent and authoritative study, 
and I regret that it was not available when I was writing on Malaya some years 
ago. 


University of Minnesota Lennox A. Mitts 


Adam Beck and the Ontario Hydro. By W. R. Plewman. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press, 1947. Pp. xxi, 494. $5.00. 


The fog of political controversy that customarily envelops a public enterprise 
frequently makes it difficult to find out much about it. This is, no doubt, one of 
the reasons why an adequate history of Ontario’s renowned experiment in public 
ownership of the electrical power industry has yet to be written. Mr. Plewman 
has been a supporter of the Hydro movement since its inception, and circum- 
stances allowed him to study its development at short range for some years after 
the Great War. As a newspaperman he “became something of a liaison officer 
between the Drury Government and the Beck-dominated Hydro Commission,” 
and “as a Toronto alderman for five years ... [he] had to pass judgment upon 
many Hydro proposals” (p. 307). But his experience has been a trap for him 
and has led him down the tortuous trails of political controversy. Once again 
we are regaled with the dreary recital of the attacks on the Hydro from opponents 
of public enterprise in the United States, Great Britain, and Canada and of the 
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interminable partisan discussions in which the Hydro naturally became enmeshed. 
Such a story will never help us to understand the important part that Adam 
Beck and his institution played in the economic development of Ontario. Even 
on the political aspect of the movement Mr. Plewman has been overwhelmed by 
his data and he has been unable to add anything of importance to our under- 
standing of the relations between the Hydro and the government. The major 
part of his material seems to have been hastily compiled from an old diary kept 
by the author. On Beck himself the book contains a fund of more or less 
irrelevant anecdotal material, but the portrait of the man remains the usual one 
of an arrogant, domineering person with aristocratic tastes and a crusading pas- 
sion for public ownership of Ontario’s water-power developments. 


McGill University Joun Dates 


Backgrounds of Power: The Human Story of Mass Production. By Roger 
Burlingame. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. x, 372. $5.00. 


In his new book Roger Burlingame is again concerned with presenting a 
popular history of the growth of industrial technology in Europe and America 
and with high lighting its characteristics as a system of production and some of 
its human consequences. Aided by a certain ease with generalization and simplifi- 
cation, he tells the story of American mass production with color and sweep, 
concentrating on great chapters in the saga—prime movers, textiles, Whitney, 
machine tools, Carnegie, and Ford. He is perhaps most successful in drumming 
home distinctive features of this technology—quantity, speed, uniformity, and 
so forth (or, in his less used but more formal list, “precision, standardization, 
interchangeability, synchronization, continuity”). 

He is less successful in his more ambitious efforts to interweave this narrative 
with more general developments in European and American history. Cutting in 
and out too briefly with wide reaches over space and time, this material often 
tends to make the book seem broken and turgid. The handling of the human 
implications of industrialization follows the themes developed by Elton Mayo, 
Lloyd Warner, and others. The repetition of certain phrases (monotony and 
anonymity, loss of skills and status, and the like) has now become so popular 
that it is a reminder of the need for further investigations into these concepts, 
their precise empirical content, their generality, and their historical relativity. 
Little attempt is made to deal with the economics of overhead costs or the 
conditions that arise therefrom; such problems are outside the purposes of this 
book. Nor is there discussion of the percentage and distribution of American 
labor that has been or is engaged in the productive techniques with which we 
are here concerned. But the question may properly be asked: How demanding 
should professionals be of an author who is boldly trying to persuade a wider 
lay audience of the importance of a scholarly field. 


Harvard University Joun E. Sawyer 


Public Regulation in Action: A Study of the Experience of a Michigan Gas 
Company. By Floyd A. Bond. [University of Michigan, Michigan Govern- 
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mental Studies, No. 17.] Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1948. Pp. 

iX, 212. $1.35. 

This study represents an interesting attempt to illustrate through the experi- 
ence of a single company some of the problems of public-utility regulation. 
Selected for the study was the Washtenaw Gas Company which received a 
charter from the City of Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1917 and was taken over by 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company in 1938. A secondary objective of the 
author is to describe the institutional setting in Ann Arbor and Michigan against 
which regulation of this utility is projected. 

Despite the author’s careful analysis and lucid exposition, the volume leaves 
considerable doubts about the efficacy of the case method of studying public- 
utility regulation. The only semisignificant addition to theory—though this has 
been commented on by some writers—is the analysis of the reasons why this 
utility found it inexpedient to obtain and the public found it unnecessary to 
require the renewal of franchise. Theories and practices in computing valuation 
and the rate of return used in the case of this gas company add nothing new to 
the general literature on the subject, and the author has continually to shift 
from the local to the national scene to show the relation and relevance of his 
analysis. On the institutional score the study is notably deficient, since it fails 
to indicate how the growth of interstate utility combines, the financial abuses 
associated with several of these combines, the depression of the 1930's, and the 
accompanying public reaction against business created an atmosphere in which 
public regulation of utilities became more comprehensive and forceful, a develop- 
ment of which the Ann Arbor experience is only one example. The case-study 
approach may provide interesting footnotes to business and public-utility regula- 
tion, as this account does, but it cannot furnish the text. 


The Pennsylvania State College WiiiaM N. LEonarp 


STATISTICAL STUDIES 


Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945: A Supplement to the Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States. By United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. viii, 363. $2.50. 


No book has appeared in a long while that will save more time and make 
life generally more pleasant for the student of American history than this 
compilation published through the joint efforts of the United States Bureau of 
the Census and the Committee on Economic History of the Social Science 
Research Council. It belongs on the desk of every historian, alongside the atlas, 
the thesaurus, and the dictionary. True, these are not newly discovered statistics; 
all have been available before and many of the series have been reproduced 
from time to time and in one place or another. But that has been just the 
trouble—which place? 

Many, probably more than half of the series, have appeared at some time in 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, but scattered through the various 
annual editions since 1878. At least three fourths of the data has appeared in 
whole or part (and often rather small and scattered parts) in government 
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publications other than the Statistical Abstract. Even a highly skilled research 
worker, using all the guides available, meets frustrations and delays among 
these always dusty tomes. Finally, some of the series come from individual 
studies, again often an elusive source even with the best of bibliographical aids. 

The criteria for the selection of the data included are set forth in an 
appendix. Preference is given to series for the continental United States as 
a whole, but data for lesser areas are included in exceptional cases. As regards 
time coverage, strong preference is given to annual or census-period data covering 
at least twenty years and beginning not later than 1920. Provision is also made 
for the inclusion of so-called “lapsed series” in order not to leave unrepresented 
“major fields of interest during various phases of American historical develop- 
ment.” These and other criteria, which are carefully spelled out, make good 
common sense and seem to have been followed in execution with reasonable 
faithfulness. But I note with some surprise that no explicit plan seems to 
have been set up for allocating space to the various major topics such as 
population, fisheries, transportation, and government, nor can I discover any 
clear basis on which certain series were included and others excluded unless, 
indeed, the primary weight was given to the desirability of securing long 
series. At least on the basis of their relative economic importance, it is sur- 
prising to find so much attention given, for example, to foreign trade, merchant 
marine, and fishing and so little to internal trade. It is true that data for 
internal trade are often available only for lapsed series, but it is a little hard 
to understand the inclusion of five pages of statistics on fishing and not a 
single series for Mississippi River trade. 

In this connection, however, it should be noted that the present volume is 
viewed by the editors as a preliminary one which will be enlarged and improved 
with subsequent editions. Specific note is taken in the Introduction of the 
desirability of adding lapsed series that throw light on the early history of 
the United States and of adding subjects not now covered. The addition of 
relatively short, discontinued series, many of which are difficult to locate 
and appear in publications long out of print, will greatly add to the value of 
what in its present form is a most useful volume. 

One of the most valuable features of the book consists of the descriptive 
material and source notes that accompany the tables. The expert in any particular 
field will probably not need to consult this textual material—in fact, he will 
not need the tables either. But others who use this book, and surely they will 
be the great majority, will require help and very clear warnings if they are 
to avoid serious misuse of many of the tables. Even careful historical students 
are prone to regard one statistical series as being as good as another, especially 
if it appears in a government document, without realizing that one may be 
a truly continuous series based on relatively accurate original data, whereas 
another may consist of data that have been made continuous only by courtesy 
and that, in the form in which they appear, are derived from imperfect raw 
statistics only by a combination of artful statistical manipulation and heroic 
assumptions. 

The text accompanying the statistics sets an unusually high standard in 
indicating the sources and describing the series. Particularly well done is the 
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explanatory discussion on early merchant-marine statistics and on wealth and 
income. Yet it is to be hoped that in subsequent editions even more space 
will be devoted to textual discussion and that more definite judgments will 
be expressed on the relative reliability of the more doubtful series. Thus, in 
connection with the reproduction of the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
series, “Estimates of Realized Private Production Income, by Industries, 1799- 
1938,” the text rather coyly suggests that the estimates are more reliable after 
1869 than for previous years. Never was truer statement made, but I should 
like to see added that, though the early part of this series represents the best 
statistical guesses we have, it comes very close indeed to being absolutely 
worthless. 

The tables are a model of the printer’s art. Though the space is economically 
used, neither attractiveness of presentation nor ease of reading has been sacrificed. 
There must be some good reason for the practice adopted of standing all tables 
on their heads, that is, having them begin with the most recent year and run 
backwards, instead of using the time-honored practice of beginning with the 
earliest year and moving forward. I confess I do not like the innovation, find it 
confusing and disturbing to long-established habits, and suspect it may be a 
subversive plot of the younger generation against the older. 


Amherst College GeorcEe Rocers TayLor 


National Income Statistics of Various Countries, 1938-1947. By Statistical Office 
of the United Nations. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. vi, 
150. $1.50. 

The publication of this volume attests the remarkable development of interest 
in the measurement of national income which has occurred since 1914 when, 
inspired by Richard T. Ely, I estimated the income of the people of the United 
States. Before this date only sketchy figures for this nation had been available, 
and, for foreign lands, information was even more meager. Now, the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations presents for forty-three countries annual data 
covering from two to nineteen years and single-year estimates for seventeen 
other nations or colonies. Moreover, this report shows not merely the estimated 
national totals but also indicates what items of income are excluded or included 
in making up the respective estimates for the principal nations. In the case 
of sixteen countries, it has been found possible to adjust the original estimates 
in such a way as to make their composition reasonably similar for purposes of 
international comparison. 

The authors of this report have presented a very clear and detailed analysis 
of the diverse concepts of income used in compiling estimates for different 
nations. From this, it appears that lack of clarity and comparability is mainly 
due to two things: (1) Trying to combine certain segments of business accounts— 
for example, depreciation, business savings, or both—with individual income. 
The only clear-cut, simple procedure is to adhere rigidly to the concept of 
individual income. (2) The difficulty of accounting correctly for that part of 
the national income controlled by government. It is usually assumed that if 
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such items as pensions, unemployment benefits, and interest on government 
bonds—all of which evidently are taken from and later given back to indi- 
viduals—are subtracted from the total cost of government to individuals the 
remainder equals the total value of the services of government to individuals. 
In so far as this assumption is invalid, most national income estimates are 
unavoidably in error. 

Furthermore, it will, unfortunately, always be impossible to compare, except 
in a very rough way, the incomes of the people of two different nations as 
long as attempts are made in either country to control prices and exchange 
rates and to ration goods. When prices are controlled and black markets take 
over, cost-of-living indexes become meaningless, production indexes are likely 
to depart widely from the truth, and valuations in terms of money lose their 
significance. Suppose, for example, that a pound sterling is worth $4.00 officially 
but only $2.00 in the black market. Under such circumstances, which value 
should one use for conversion of pounds to dollars? Since there are no statistical 
data showing the respective volumes of exchanges at different rates, the 
question is clearly unanswerable. 

However, this scholarly analysis and comparison by the United Nations 
statisticians paves the way for valid international comparisons of incomes, if 
and when attempts to control production, prices, and exchange rates are 
abandoned. 


Douglaston, New York Wittrorp I. Kine 


Lumber Production in the United States 1799-1946. By Henry B. Steer. [United 
States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 669.] Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. Pp. iti, 233. $2.00. 


Mr. Steer has brought together data from widely scattered sources and has 
summarized them in a series of charts that cover the production of sawed 
timber from 1799 to 1946, lumber production for 1899-1946, the volume and 
value of lumber produced from 1839 to 1946, and lumber prices for 1899-1943. 
Then, in great detail, this information is presented in tables that give break- 
downs for hardwoods, softwoods, and the principal commercial species by 
states and regions. The result is a valuable compilation of the best available 
information. 

The figures presented will be found to be quite useful for general studies. 
For special studies the main value of the data given will be to act as a yardstick 
against which the special cases can be measured. The author indicates some 
of the limitations of the data. Not all production is reported, and this unreported 
production can only be estimated. 

There is another limitation that is probably inherent in statistical series or 
other forms of quantification. Used with care, statistical averages are helpful, 
but they conceal the individual and tend to obscure the complexity and variety 
of economic life. For example, the average price of white-pine lumber in 
Minnesota for 1899 is given at $12.23 per thousand board feet. A case study 
would find considerable variation in the price of this lumber. Prices not only 
fluctuate throughout the year but also vary according to the mill and the 
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grade of the lumber sold. Discounts and upgrading add other complications. 
Average prices, then, will only occasionally portray a real situation, though 
they are useful in presenting trends. Within these limitations the author has 
prepared a useful compilation, which will save the individual searcher a 
considerable amount of labor. 


University of Minnesota Ropney C. Loznr 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


Gresham on Foreign Exchange: An Essay on Early English Mercantilism with 
the Text of Sir Thomas Gresham’s Memorandum for the Understanding of 
the Exchange. By Raymond de Roover. Foreword by Arthur H. Cole. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 348. $6.00. 


There are at present few American economic or business historians who are 
well qualified to write authoritatively on the nature of medieval and early 
modern exchange, the functions that it performed, and the problems that were 
incident to its use. Among these few is Raymond de Roover. The work here 
under review, which is by no means the author’s first venture into this difficult 
field, may well be described as a valuable aid toward a better understanding of 
an institution that remained veiled in mystery down to modern times and about 
which the English mercantilists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries waged 
a war of conflicting views. 

The occasion that has given rise to this present work of Mr. de Roover is the 
recent acquisition by the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University of an unsigned manuscript of some eighteen pages, written in English, 
on the subject of exchange, and which is reprinted in full at the close of Mr. de 
Roover’s book. 

As explained in the first chapter of his work, Mr. de Roover has come to 
the conclusion that this manuscript was the work of none other than Sir Thomas 
Gresham. The short biographical sketch of Gresham that brings this chapter 
to a close shows clearly that his work as fiscal agent of the English Crown at 
Antwerp during a period of several decades of the sixteenth century made him 
well qualified to write upon the subject of exchange. 

In the chapters that follow, Mr. de Roover carries the reader through a history 
of English coinage from Henry III to Elizabeth, based largely on the familiar 
data compiled by Ruding. He seeks thereby to make clear the several steps 
and attending circumstances that were involved in the reduction of the silver 
content of the pound sterling of currency to a third of what it was at the outset. 
In so doing he points out that the English policy of maintaining a monopoly 
for the Merchants Adventurers to export English products abroad and to dispose 
of them through a staple was largely responsible for the adverse effect that the 
balance of trade had on the supply of specie, and that repeated recourse to 
prohibition against the export of specie, coupled with statutes requiring for- 
eigners to invest their credit balances in English goods for export, proved 
altogether ineffective. 
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Having thus acquainted his readers with the economic conditions that were 
prevalent during the era, he explains with great insight and clarity not only the 
technological aspects of the bill of exchange and its uses but also precisely how 
such use could have either a beneficial or adverse effect upon England’s supply 
of specie currency. 

Finally, he gives us a masterly analysis of the conflicting views of the English 
mercantilists of the latter part of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
concerning exchange and the ways and means of maintaining a favorable balance 
of trade for England, and a somewhat less satisfactory review of what steps toward 
this end the English government actually did take. Here he recounts the work 
done by several royal commissions of enquiry that made careful studies to explain 
how and why the rate of exchange tended to be adverse to England. He con- 
cludes that these reports paved the way for general acceptance of the principles 
set forth by Thomas Mun in his England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade. 

In criticism of this work, full credit is due Mr. de Roover for having drawn 
sound conclusions from the material that he employed. That this material was 
voluminous is evidenced by his most excellent bibliography. Nevertheless, 
England’s difficulties during the period under consideration were incident to her 
trade with the Low Countries. Hence there were two sides to the picture. It is 
probable that Mr. de Roover sought only to explain the pro and con arguments 
of English mercantilists concerning exchange and its effects on the economy of 
England, but in so doing he has failed to bring out that the currency policy 
of the Low Countries was such as to strain even political, not to mention eco- 
nomic, relations between the two countries. A number of the coinage ordinances 
to be found in the Groote Placaat Boek of the Netherlands were either the 
result of English acts or the stimulant that gave rise to them. 


Columbia University A. H. ‘StockpER 


Problemi monetari liguri e piemontesi: dalla riforma del 1755 al conguaglio della 
tariffa delle monete nel 1826. By Antonio Fossati. Turin: G. Giappichelli, 


1942. Pp. 194. L. 40. 

Contributi alla storia della carta moneta: nuovi studi su gli eventi monetari della 
fine del sec. XVIII in Piemonte. By Antonio Fossati. Turin: G. Giappichelli, 
1943. Pp. 224. L. 50. 

In these two monographs, one dealing with hard money, the other with paper 
currency in the old Kingdom of Piedmont, Antonio Fossati has been primarily 
concerned with what happened rather than with the theoretical aspects of mone- 
tary developments. Yet he shows a special skill in describing changes in coinage 
and value of money and also in explaining why such changes occurred. 

The book covering the coinage system begins with a description of the mone- 
tary reform of 1755, when Charles Emmanuel III attempted to adjust the values 
of different coins (domestic and foreign) on the basis of a gold-silver ratio of 
1: 14%. The attempt proved unsuccessful because of the gradual depreciation of 
the value of silver, the steady inflation of copper coins and paper currency, and 
the confusion of many different types of currency in circulation. As the gold 
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and silver coins were valued at “intrinsic” values while the copper coins and 
paper currency were given artificial “legal” values, there was a tendency on the 
part of the public to hoard or export the former and to keep in domestic 
circulation the latter. Many changes took place in following years, but—as 
Fossati reports—the monetary system in 1816 was still burdened with the same 
excess and confusion of bad monies. The book ends with a discussion of the 
reform of 1826, which succeeded in achieving a unitary monetary system on a 
decimal basis with a mixed gold and silver coinage in the ratio of 1: 154%. 

The book dealing with paper money follows the uninterrupted expansion of 
paper currency from 1745, when for the first time money in the form of interest- 
bearing notes was placed in circulation, to 1799, when the legal-tender privileges 
for one third of the notes outstanding was abolished and the gold and silver 
value of the remaining notes in circulation was also reduced by one third. In 
the intervening years the succeeding governments had recourse to all kinds of 
measures, including imposition of forced loans and special levies, confiscation 
of gold and silver, and application of foreign exchange controls, in order to 
support the value of the expanding paper currency. Such expansion was, of 
course, accompanied by depreciating exchange rates and rising commodity 
prices. No form of administrative controls succeeded in arresting these trends. 
It is of interest to note that the “productive” aspect of inflation was clearly 
recognized with the suggestion that paper currency be used for financing new 
manufacturing activities. In this connection, a plan like John Law’s for the 
establishment of a state bank of credit was seriously considered by the govern- 
ment, but the proposal was never put into effect and was definitely abandoned 
after Law’s failures elsewhere. 

The two studies indicate that many of the so-called modern techniques of 
monetary management were known and used at that time, without remedying 
the conditions arising from government deficits financed by monetary malprac- 
tices. They are based on material from the archives of Turin and are parts of 
a series of comprehensive and detailed accounts of the monetary history of the 
Kingdom of Piedmont in the years preceding the formation of the Kingdom of 
Italy. 


Washington, D.C. Frank M. TaMAGNa 


Review of the Co-operative Movement in India, 1939-1946. Foreword by M. G. 
Mehkri, Deputy Governor, Reserve Bank of India. Bombay: Agricultural 
Credit Department, Reserve Bank of India, 1948. Pp. 111. 2 rupees. 


Co-operative societies in India were founded under government auspices in 
the years after the great famines at the end of the nineteenth century. Primarily 
these societies have been rural rather than urban and their concern has been with 
supplying agricultural credit rather than with marketing crops, co-operative 
purchasing, improvements in technique, or subsidiary handicraft industries. 
On the eve of war in 1939 there were 122,000 co-operative societies of all kinds, 
with a membership of five million and a working capital of $300,000,000. 
Although the regional distribution of co-operatives varied greatly, there was 
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on the average one society per 5.4 villages and membership affected 6 per cent 
of the total population. 

This volume, a publication of the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Reserve Bank of India, affords a handy review of developments during the war 
years. The number of societies, membership, and working capital all increased 
roughly by one half. These gains, however, are not so impressive as they might 
appear. If allowance is made for the fact that agricultural prices almost tripled 
during the war, then the working capital of the societies really declined. Further, 
in no province did one half of the societies achieve first-class financial condition, 
according to the standards of the Reserve Bank, a fact that made its authorities 
“none too happy.” The underlying reasons for this are not made clear in the 
present volume, which assumes that the reader is well posted on Indian economic 
affairs. It would appear, however, that the co-operatives operate on an unlimited 
liability basis. The small segment of Indian cultivators who are prosperous and 
have large holdings generally steer clear of the co-operatives, whose membership 
is drawn primarily from the “middle” peasantry, that is, those who just about 
manage to make ends meet. The co-operatives completely fail to reach the 
overwhelming bulk of the peasantry, who are impoverished tenants or landless 
laborers. Although co-operatives could play a great role in India, it is difficult 
to see how they will be able to do so, until the institutional framework of 
Indian agrarian society is profoundly transformed. 


University of Pennsylvania DanreL THORNER 


The Farm Bureau Through Three Decades. By Orville Merten Kile. Baltimore: 
The Waverly Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 416. $3.50. 


Land, Men, and Credit. By Leo E. Manion. New York: Island Press, 1947. 
Pp. 67. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 


The first of these books presents a readable account of the Farm Bureau. 
Quite properly it begins with a résumé of the earlier farm organizations and 
what became of them. Next is a chapter on the early farm bureaus. The third 
chapter summarizes the developments that resulted in the organization of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 1919. In the twenty-four chapters that 
follow the emphasis is on the activities and achievements of the organization 
and its leaders. Although each of these chapters is for the most part devoted 
to one topic, they are grouped together according to the administrations of 
the five men who have served as president of the federation. Throughout the 
book attention is given to the influence of the organization on local, national, 
and international affairs. “Every effort has been made to set forth the facts 
objectively, leaving it to the reader to draw his own conclusions.” 

The author, a Washington writer for thirty years, has known personally 
“nearly all of the principal and most of the associated persons mentioned in 
this book.” Although not employed by the Farm Bureau since its second year, 
he has kept in close touch with its activities, attended all of its annual con- 
ventions except one, and written currently in his newspaper columns about 
the work of the organization. He has had access to all its original records, 
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and former and present officials have supplied data and reviewed the manuscript. 

As stated in the Foreword, the main purpose of Land, Men, and Credit is “to 
encourage the application of sound credit” and “to show the folly of purchasing 
land at a price beyond the land’s ability to repay the debt and provide a com- 
fortable living for a farm family.” The author, vice-president of the Federal 
Land Bank of Omaha since 1933, began life as an Iowa farm boy and has held 
a variety of positions in the financial system that he describes. 

Manion’s book provides a brief account of the development of the farmers’ 
co-operative credit system in the United States. The subject is traced from 
Theodore Roosevelt’s rural credit commission of 1908 through World War II. 
Attention is given to the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan Bank system 
in 1916, the agricultural inflation during World War I, the postwar depression, 
the economic crisis following 1929, the drought years, and the situation during 
World War II. 

These books are not history in the sense in which trained practitioners of 
the craft use the word. They are, however, valuable sources of data on the 
subjects involved. 


Washington, D.C. Everett E. Epwarps 


TEXTBOOKS 


Wealth of the American People: A History of Their Economic Life. By James 
A. Barnes. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. x, gto. $5.75. 


American Economic History. By Harold Underwood Faulkner. Sixth edition; 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xix, 812. $4.75. 


Economic History of the United States. By Chester W. Wright. Second edition; 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. Pp. xxi, 941. $6.00. 


A doctor of long experience once remarked that, while a couple’s first child 
frequently was “premature,” subsequent children tended to have normal periods 
of gestation. The text by James A. Barnes is certainly not his first brain child, 
but is one we have long awaited with high expectations, which now prove not 
to have been unjustified. He has surveyed his sources long and diligently and 
has presented his results with well-organized clarity. The average student should 
find himself interested as well as enlightened. 

Mr. Barnes stresses the proposition that effective economic desires are largely 
the result of social habits of life and that therefore political and social factors 
are an integral part of his story. In addition to the difficulty of producing an 
integrated story on this basis, there is the obvious trouble of deciding what to 
omit since not everything can be put into a one-volume text. For many teachers, 
much of the political and social material will seem only mildly relevant, while 
the failure to describe satisfactorily the organization of the American Federation 
of Labor, the nature of a holding company, and the terms of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act will seem very unfortunate. Moreover, there is an obvious sparsity 
of maps, charts, and graphs. The result is that the teacher must make his own 
decision whether the Barnes treatment offers positive virtues that will more 
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than compensate for certain lacks of traditional material. In any case, the job 
seems well worth doing and merits success. 

Both the Faulkner and Wright books are well known and hence do not 
require extensive descriptions. Mr. Faulkner writes as a historian, descriptively, 
and well; the changes in the present edition are relatively small except in the last 
few chapters. Mr. Wright has the attitude of the economist and is somewhat more 
analytical in his approach. The objection to the first edition was that it was 
too long and meaty for the undergraduate; the present volume is almost two 
hundred pages shorter, even though the type is a trifle larger. The chapter 
headings remain almost identical. Probably the average student will still find it 
a little slow going with the large pages and plentitude of facts. 


Dartmouth College '  Rosert E. Rrecer 


Historical Sociology: Its Origins and Development. By Harry Elmer Barnes. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. x, 186. $3.00. 


An Introduction to the History of Sociology. Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 960. $10.00. 


Although the smaller of these two volumes, Historical Sociology, has an appeal- 
ing title, reading it left me confused not only about what the author meant by 
historical sociology but about what he meant by sociology itself. There is no 
recognition of recent developments in sociological theory or in historical thinking. 
Much of the book is concerned with the work of the social evolutionists, and 
that in a way which suggests no clear discrimination between that body of 
evolutionary theory which implied a close dependence upon historical data and 
that body, represented by Herbert Spencer, which grew up in sharp divorce from 
history. Such social theorists as Pareto, Park, Parsons, Redfield, and Mannheim, 
to mention only a few of the more obvious, are not even referred to and, though 
reference is made to the work of Weber, Durkheim, and Malinowski, there 
seems to be no real appreciation of their thinking. Historians like Troeltsch, 
Schlesinger, and Collingwood, whose work certainly is of significance to sociology, 
are likewise not mentioned. One cannot help suspecting the author of having 
dusted off some old notes to provide the material for this book. 

The History of Sociology may prove useful for reference, but it is to be 
hoped that it is not placed in the hands of sociology students with the idea 
that from it they will gain any real understanding of the growth of their science. 
The volume contains forty-seven chapters, each devoted to the work of a 
particular sociologist. Some of these chapters are competently written—one need 
only note the one by Talcott Parsons—but none is long enough to provide 
an adequate presentation of the thinking of the person with whom it deals. 
There is no attempt to point up the more important developments in socio- 
logical theory. Had the editor been content to write fewer chapters himself and 
had some of his contributors been more carefully chosen, the volume might have 
justified the expense of its publication, though even if it were well done there 
would not be much to be said in favor of this type of book. 


The University of Toronto S. D. Crark 
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The Economic Organisation of England: An Outline History. By Sir William 
Ashley. Third edition, with three supplementary chapters by G. C. Allen; 
London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1949. 
Pp. vii, 271. $2.00. 


An Outline of the Economic History of England to 1946. By D. W. Roberts. 
Fifth edition; London, New York, and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. xii, 330. $2.00. 


Of these two books, the first has long been recognized as a classic introduction 
to English economic history. When the late Sir William Ashley in his preface 
to the first edition in 1914 ventured “to think it may be of some advantage to 
those who approach” the subject for the first time, he surely understated what 
were to be the services of the book. In this new edition Sir William’s original 
lectures as they were prepared for publication are wisely left unchanged, although 
the vantage point from which he wrote, the England of a “comparatively few 
‘landlords,’” has radically shifted. If his interpretations no longer seem original 
it is because they have stood up. His narrative is still alive and afresh. 

In the three supplementary chapters, G. C. Allen has written on recent history 
with compactness and good judgment about the changes in economic organiza- 
tion of England “which, for their scope and immensity, can hardly be matched 
by any other period.” To Sir William’s excellent bibliographical commentary 
Mr. Allen has added his very useful suggestions for reading about the economic 
history of the past thirty-five years, apparently assuming that it was no more 
his task to bring up to date the bibliography of Sir William’s period than to 
revise the lectures. 

Mr. Roberts’ textbook, widely used for students finishing secondary school 
in England, deserves to be better known in this country. If the writing is not 
inspired, it is clear, and it makes historical knowledge relevant to the present. 
The standard of accuracy is high, and there are good charts, graphs, maps, and 
select bibliographies. 


University of Rochester Wittson H. Coates 
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Ratpyw W. anp Moriet E. Hipy 


Students of the recent history of the Treasury Department of the United 
States may now have access to two important private collections of papers, though 
they will operate under restrictions stipulated by donors of the manuscripts. 
The Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress has received the papers 
of William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury from 1913 to 1918 and 
United States Senator from California from 1933 to 1939. The so-called Mor- 
genthau Diary, which consists of 864 typescript volumes of private notes and 
memoranda, copies of letters, transcripts of conferences, and similar materials 
accumulated by former Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in 
the period 1933-1945, has been given to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, New York. Information regarding the restrictions upon the use of 
the foregoing two sets of papers may be acquired from the Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress, and from Herman Kahn, who became director of 
the Roosevelt Library in August 1948. 

The Library of Congress has also recently received the papers of Orville and 
Wilbur Wright from the Orville Wright estate. The collection includes a 
description by Orville Wright of the Kitty Hawk flights in 1903, diaries and 
notebooks detailing scientific experiments carried out by the brothers from 
1901 to 1920, and professional, scientific, and personal correspondence extending 
from 1881 to 1948. Consultants of the papers must secure the written permission 
of the executors of the estate. 

The papers of George Foster Peabody, banker and philanthropist, may now 
be utilized in the Library of Congress. They cover a period from .1900 to 1937 
and, among other topics, relate to Peabody’s connection with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York from 1914 to 1921 and to his various other banking 
activities. 

Students of economic and social history will be interested in a report from 
the mail-order-sales department of Montgomery Ward stating that the company 
has the only complete file of its catalogues in existence. They date from 1872 
to the present. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York has continued its support of the 
national area fellowship program set up by the Social Science Research Council 
in 1947. In November 1949 the council received a grant of $260,000 payable 
over a two-year period for area training fellowships and travel grants. As 
previously stipulated, this grant is to provide fellowships “for individuals who 
have not yet received the doctoral degree and travel grants to specialists for 
research on problems which are clearly related to an understanding of the 
contemporary culture of the major foreign areas of the world.” 

The Institute of International Education, Inc., has actively interested itself in 
making more widely known the possibilities of research abroad under the 
Fulbright Act. It calls attention to the fact that during the academic year 1949- 
1950 more than five hundred American graduate students received awards. There 
are opportunities here for young economic historians. 
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In a recent issue of R. C. Overton’s circular to members of the Lexington 
Group, Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library, Chicago, sets forth briefly 
the status of records of British railways as summarized by T. S. Ashton of 
the London School of Economics and Political Science and of records of various 
nationalized industries as presented by Mr. K. G. Davies in The Times, October 
II, 1949. 

The National Records Management Council, initially launched by a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation but now operating independently, has made 
considerable progress since the last report in these pages on its activities. It has 
issued a pamphlet entitled Your Business Records; A Liability or An Asset. 
It lists the available services of the council, which include establishing a records 
center, creating company archives, and capitalizing your archives in a company 
history. Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained by addressing the council at 
its offices at 347 West 27th Street, New York. The council also has recently 
announced that the General Electric Company has authorized the first scientifically 
planned structure for use as a records center and that a contract for the design 
of the building, equipment, and record-keeping controls has been awarded to 
the council. In conjunction with its other work, the council has arranged to 
provide to corporations and other organizations “hazard-proof storage” and 
expert services through the Business Archives Center, Inc., 112 West 107th 
Street, New York. A second Training Center in Records Management and 
Archives Administration (the first being at New York University) has been 
inaugurated by the council and is being run as an offering of the University 
of California, Extension Center, 140 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

After several months of preliminary planning Northwestern University has 
launched “an integrated program for the preparing and publication of business 
histories of representative enterprises, principally in the Midwest.” Policy making 
and direction of the program is in the hands of a faculty committee composed 
of specialists in marketing, labor, finance, management, business history, and 
economic history. Herbert O. Brayer has been appointed to the faculty with 
responsibility for carrying on the program. It is planned to publish histories of 
representative concerns that have been actively engaged in business for a sub- 
stantial period. In connection with the program the University offers “as a 
cognate service the making of surveys of corporate records and other documentary 
sources available for the preparation of business histories, their location, accessi- 
bility, condition, and scope, together with specific recommendations for their 
housing, care, and preservation.” 

Several bibliographical aids have come to our attention in recent months. 
The American Antiquarian Society at Worcester has a card index to obituary 
notices appearing in the now defunct Boston Transcript. Though most of the 
notices relate to New Englanders, there is data upon some of the more dis- 
tinguished decedents in other parts of the country. The Association of Research 
Libraries has issued Newspapers on Microfilm, A Union Check List (Phila- 
delphia, 1948) and the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
has released 1947-48 Survey of University Business and Economic Research 
Projects (Washington, D.C., [1949]). In conjunction with the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, England, the National Institute of Economic and 
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Social Research has published six numbers of its Register of Research in the 
Social Sciences in Progress and in Plan. Arthur H. Cole’s The Great Mirror of 
Folly (Het Groote Tafereel Der Dwaasheid), An Economic-Bibliographical 
Study (Boston, 1949) offers a commentary upon the book itself and contains 
a bibliographical appendix. An ambitious bibliographical undertaking has been 
completed by Elizabeth Coleman Jackson and Carolyn Curtis in compiling the 
Guide to the Burlington Archives in the Newberry Library, 1851-1901 (Chicago, 
1949). Students now possess a means of directing their research in the fifteen 
tons of documents deposited by the Burlington Railroad, the first major 
corporation to make its nineteenth-century records available in a library for 
the use of qualified historians. 
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Miss Swann, who has been curator of the Gest Oriental 
Library at the Institute for Advanced Study, has translated the 
Treatise and supplied the necessary full annotation to introduce 
this ancient classic to the modern reader. With facsimile of 
text. 
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OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


By John Bartholomew 


Director, The Geographical Institute, Edinburgh 
155 pages, (textbook edition) $6.00 


The maps in this outstanding new atlas cover the world by regions rather than 
statically by state. Although the latest political boundaries are shown, 
particular attention is paid to the physiographic features of an area. In addi- 
tion to this regional coverage of the world, it presents world and continental 
maps giving the salient points on climate, oceanography, ethnography, religion, 
language, cephalic index, skin color, geomorphology, geology, soils, agricultural 
regions, vegetation, economic areas—generally and product by product—popu- 
lation density, and routes of commerce. 

Among the special new features are several oblique projections, specially 
constructed to meet the demand for a new type of map in this age of air travel. 
Population maps of each continent are given with maps of the same area on 
opposite pages, showing natural vegetation, rainfall, and temperature. A simpli- 
fied system of geographical coordinates is used throughout the atlas, and an 
improved system of layer coloring has been adopted, by which altitudes, from 
below sea level to 15,000 feet, and ocean depths are represented in eight colors. 


Send for a copy on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 














A Well-Liked Book Brought Up to Date 


McGRANE | the Economic 


Development of the American Nation 
REVISED EDITION 


A new 1950 book with three new chapters discussing in consider- 
able detail the 1939-1941 period; events after U. S. entry into the 
war; and the postwar period. A scholarly, well-balanced treatment 
integrating historical and economic materials and points of view. 


Write for information 


soon 17 GINN AND COMPANY .«.. x: :: 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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A CONCISE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF BRITAIN 


From the Earliest Times to A.D. 1750 
by the late Sir John Clapham 


Beemnne with prehistoric Britain, this one- 
volume history surveys, in easy, incisive style, the 
development of Britain’s economy. It describes me- 
dieval agriculture and rural society to the end of the 
fifteenth century; deals with the conditions of trade 
and industry, the growing power of capital, foreign 
trade, currency, commercial policy and the revenues 
of the crown. In conclusion, it shows how the catas- 
trophic rise in prices in the sixteenth century grad- 
ually, but with shattering effect, modified the whole 
economic and social climate—as only a currency 


change can, and as the twentieth century has had to 


relearn. $2.75 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
51 Madison Avenue . New York 10 
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ECONOMIC IDEAS 


A Study in Historical Perspective 
By FERDYNAND ZWEIG, University of Manchester, England 


In this new book Professor Zweig studies economic ideas in a his- 
torical context. He places special emphasis on the relation be- 
tween ideas and institutions, culture patterns, and human interests 
of the economist. In this three-dimensional approach he considers 
the problems of economic planning—its techniques, ideology, and 
theoretical implications. 


Note these special features: 


® Gives a comprehensive view of the past in the light of present time 
© Considers many economic problems and stresses the lessons of history for 


our present generation 
®@ Deals with the human element as it affects the development of economic 


theories and ideas with bias, prejudice, interest, and collective psychology 
@ Stresses the relationships of economic ideas and doctrines with historical 


examples 


Published May, 1950 208 pages 5/2” x 8” 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


By DUDLEY DILLARD, University of Maryland 


A simple restatement of the writings of Lord Keynes—a basic and 
thorough exposition of the ideas of the one man who stands out 
above all others as the chief architect of "The New Economics.” 
The greater part of the book is based on the General Theory, with 
other aspects of Keynes’ work brought in at appropriate points. 
Restatements and modifications made by Keynes in articles after 
1936 have been incorporated into his general theory. 

"The undergraduate with a serious major in economics ought to be 
acquainted with J. M. Keynes's ideas. The best way to achieve 
this is to discuss with the student Dr. Dillard's masterful summary." 
—M. M. Bober, Lawrence College 


Published 1948 328 pages 52” x 82” 
Send for your copies today! 
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Lexanp H. Jenks 


VERA SHLAKMAN 


Reviews, continued from inside front cover 

Liberal’s. Progress, by Gerald W. Johnson . . 

The Great Pierpont Morgan, by Frederick tow Allen 
Main Street Merchant, by Norman Beasley. . . . - 
Harvest Triumphant, by Merrill Denison. . . . . - 
The Golden Threads, by Hannah Josephson . 


SAMUEL HucH BrocKuNIER 


Harvey Wisn 

Joun Perry PrircHETT 
Frep A. SHANNON 
Curtis P. NETTELS 


American Social Reform Movements, by Thomas H. Greer 
The Western Reserve, by Harlan Henthorne Hatcher . 
Why Wisconsin, by Francis Favill Bowman. . 


Plain Foik of the Old South, by Frank Lawrence Owsley 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth ee exer 
1689, by Wesley Frank Craven. . : 


KENNETH WIGGINS PoRTER 


THoMAs P. MARTIN 
Earte D. Ross 

A. M. SaKotskr 
EsrHEeR CLaRK WRIGHT 
Oscar HANDLIN 
Row.anp T. BERTHOFF 


Haro.p U. FauLKner 


Industrial History 
HERBERT O, BRAYER 
RicHarp C, OVERTON 


J. T. Lambie 


The Negro in the United States, by E. Franklin Frazier . 
The Story of Tobacco in America, by Joseph C. Robert. . 
Hugh Davis and His Alabama Plantation, by W. T. Jordon 
The Animating Pursuits of Speculation, by Elgin Williams 
Saga in Steel and Concrete, by Kenneth Bjork . 
The Maryland Germans a History, by Dieter Cunz. . 
Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863, by Robert 
Ernst. . Ae 
Labor in America: ‘A History, by ‘Foster Rhea Dulles ‘aes 


The History of an Advertising Agency, by Ralph M. Hower 

Centennial History of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
by George H. Burgess and Miles C. Kennedy 

Pioneer Railroad, by Robert J. Casey and W. A. S. “_ 


Milepost 100, by R. C. Overton. . . 
Granger Country, edited by L. Lewis and S. Pargellis . 


- History of Colorado Railroads, by Herbert O. Brayer . 


Louis C. HunrEr 
Harotp C, Passer 
Rosert S. SMITH 


SAMUEL REZNECK 
Lennox A, MILLs 
Joun Daes 


Joun E. SawyYER 
WitiiaM N. LEonarD 


Statistical Studies 
GEorGE RocrErs TAYLOR 


Wixtrorp I. Kinc 


Ropney C. LoEnr 


Money and Credit 
A. H. StockKpER 
Frank M. TAMAGNA 


DANIEL THORNER 
Everett E. Epwarps 


Textbooks 
RosBert E. RIEGEL 


S. D. Crark 


Wixtison H. Coates - 


Research Notes 


Pennsylvania: Titan: of Industry, by Sylvester K. Stevens « 

The Electric-Lamp Industry, by Arthur A. Bright, Jr. . 

The Mining Guild of New Spain and Its Tribunal General, 
1770-1821, by Walter Howe. . 


The Development of the Attcricas Glass Industry, by: 


Pearce Davis . . pie we Se 
The Rubber Industry, ‘by P. T. Bauer . . 
Adam Beck and the Ontario Hydro, by W. R. Plewieen . 
Backgrounds of Power, by Roger Burlingame . 
Public Regulation in Action, by Floyd A, Bond . 


Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, by 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Byreau of the Census 

National Income Statistics of Various Countries, by Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations . ; 

Lumber Production in the United States 1799-1946, by 
vanes hacia ke x Wi CEL OS ean tee 


Gresham on Foreign Exchange, by Raymond de Roover . 

Problemi monetari Uiguri e piemontesi, by Antonio Fossati 
Contributi alla storia della carta moneta, by Antonio Fossati 
Review of the Co-operative Movement in India, 1939-1946 
The Farm Bureau Through Three Decades, by O. M. Kile 
Land, Men, and Credit, by Leo E.Manion. . . . . 


Wealth of the American People, by James A. Barnes . 

American Economic History, by Harold U. Faulkner . 

Economic History of the United States, by C. W. Wright. 

Historical Sociology, by Harry Elmer Barnes. . . X.. 

An Introduction to the History of Sociology, edited by 
Harry Elmer Barnes . . . 

The ‘aaa Organisation of England, by ‘Sir William 
Ashley . . . 

An Ouiling of the Econoniic History a England to 1966, 
by D. W. Roberts .. . , ea eee : 

Ralph W. and Muriel E. Hidy . ; ‘ 

Joachim Gehlhoff . . 


Recent Publications Compiled by. Mulford Martin . 
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“THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
| s talis of the 
ECONOMIC HISTORY ASSOCIATION 


>< 


The tenth annual meeting of the Association will be held at Vassar. 


College, Poughkeepsie, N:Y., September 15 and 16, 1950. A committee, 


: ae of which Carter Goodrich of Eohumbili University is chairman, is arranging 


_ the program. Its general theme will be “The Roles of Government and 
Business Enterprise in the Promotion of Economic Growth or Development.” 


The morning session on September 15 will be devoted to questions of the 
measurement of economic development and of government activity. Papers 
will be given on “The State as Unit in the Study of Economic Develop- 
ment” by Simon Kuznets of the University of Pennsylvania and on 

“Measurement in the Study of Government Activity” by Solomon Fabricant 
of New York University. 


Other sessions will include papers on: 
Government and’ Business Enterprise, in 


The Creation of Ocean Commerce 
Frederic C. Lane, The Johns Hopkins University 
The Commercial Expansion of the United Provinces and 
ngland 
Jelle C. Riemersma, Delft, Netherlands 
The Development of the Southern Railroads 
Milton C. Heath, University of North Carolina 


The Development of Certain Western Railroads 
Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania 


The Rise of German Industry, 1890-1914 
Ralph H. Bowen, Columbia University 


The Rise of the American Oil Industry 
Ralph W. Hidy, New York University 


The Recovery of Western Europe | 
Walt W. Rostow, Cambridge University 


- Rooms will be available at Cushing Hall and Alumnae House and meals 
will also be served at the college. The chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements is Miss Edna Macmahon, Department of Economics, 
Sociology, and Anthropology, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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